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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


' 


Current Manpower Situation 


Economic activity reached a seasonal low point in March and began 
to increase slowly, without much immediate effect on total employment. An 
estimated 5,668,000 persons had jobs in March, only slightly more than the 
month before. A late Easter and unfavourable weather combined to delay the 
seasonal upturn in employment in many parts of the country. 

Forestry normally shows a sharp decline between February and March 
as pulp cutting and hauling operations are completed. This year the decline 
was larger than in the two previous winters; this was mainly a reflection of 
a higher level of employment in the industry. Construction, which registered 
a greater-than-seasonal decline earlier in the winter owing to a reduction 
in housebuilding activity, registered a further slight decline during the month, 
a time when it normally shows little change. This drop can be attributed in 
part to the effects of inclement weather, although a further decline in house- 
building was a contributing factor. 

The most notable employment gains in March were in manufacturing, 
retail trade and agriculture. Seasonal factors appear to have been mainly 
responsible for these gains. 

Employment in March was estimated to be 116,000 higher than the 
year before. Manufacturing and other goods producing industries generally 
showed little or no change over the year. Most of the gain was in the service 
and distributive industries, and women accounted for more than four fifths of 
the over-all increase. Women workers, being more heavily concentrated in. 
these industries than elsewhere, fared better than men in obtaining jobs. Almost 
three quarters of the employment gain over last year was in Ontario. Other 
regions have made relatively small employment gains since last year. 

The labour force increased at a somewhat greater rate than employment 
during the month, resulting in a further increase in unemployment. The number 
of persons without jobs and seeking work increased by an estimated 11,000 
to 566,000 between February and March. Four of the five regions in Canada 
shared in this relatively small increase in the number of job seekers; the Pacific 
region registered a slight decline. The March unemployment figure was 9.1 per 
cent of the labour force compared with 8.6 per cent in March 1959. In 
addition to the job seekers, an estimated 42,000 were on temporary layoff, 
about 13,000 more than a year earlier. 

Of the 566,000 job seekers in March, 511,000 were men and 55,000 
were women. More than one quarter of the total were labourers. Construction 
and the primary industries contributed most to the unemployment total, account- 
ing for nearly half of the job seekers. Persons who had never worked repre- 
sented a very small part of the total. 
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In March, 334,000 or 59 per cent of the job seekers were looking for 
work for three months or less, compared with 288,000 or 55 per cent last 
year. Those seeking work for four to six months totalled 181,000 compared 
with 168,000 the year before (32 per cent in both years). The number of 
persons without jobs and seeking work for more than six months was 51,000 
(9 per cent of the total) against 69,000 last year (13 per cent of the total). 


Employment and Output, Canada and United States, 1957-59 


An examination of the main economic indicators over the past three years 
demonstrates clearly that the swing in business activity was not as great 
in Canada as in the United States. In the United States the Gross National 
Product for the year as a whole fell off slightly between 1957 and 1958 but 
showed a strong increase in 1959; the net rise over the two years was a 
little over 8 per cent. In Canada, annual output actually increased by about 
2.3 per cent between 1957 and 1958 and by almost three times this rate 
in 1959, resulting in a two-year gain of 9 per cent. Price changes over this 
period were not appreciably different between the two countries so that a 
comparison in real terms would give about the same results. 

Output in both countries slackened off in the middle of 1957 (after 
allowing for seasonal change) and declined through the first quarter of 1958. 
After a fall of 2 per cent in Canada and 3 per cent in the United States, activity 
began to rise again. The recovery was quite strong in the United States until 
mid-1959, when the steel strike caused a temporary decline. In Canada, the 
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rise was not as rapid in the early recovery phase but, on the other hand, 
production in this country was not disrupted by industrial disputes to the 
same extent. 

Substantial declines in outlays on non-residential construction and machin- 
ery and equipment, and a heavy liquidation of inventories were the principal 
developments contributing to the decline in 1958. In the United States these 
components decreased to an extent that outweighed increases elsewhere in the 
economy. In Canada, final demand was strengthened by vigorous government 
support, in the housing field particularly, resulting in a 25-per-cent increase in 
expenditures on residential construction in 1958. Consumer expenditures in 
both countries continued to rise during the recession, at a somewhat higher 
rate in Canada than in the United States. 

During 1959, almost all demand components contributed to the recovery. 
One negative influence was non-residential construction, which continued to 
decline in Canada and did not make any significant gain in the United States. 
The role of residential construction was the reverse of the previous year. In 
the United States, expenditures on housing were an important contribution to 
the expansion of output. In Canada, there was an immediate drop in the 
number of housing units started when direct loans from government sources 
came to a halt at the end of 1958. New housing starts continued to fall through- 
out the year except for a brief upswing during the last quarter when direct 
lending by CMHC was again in effect. 

One of the important stimulants in both countries in 1959 was the rapid 
rebuilding of inventories. The turnaround from liquidation to accumulation of 
non-farm business inventories resulted in additional demands amounting to 
more than $600 million in Canada and close to $9 billion in the United States 
(close to 2 per cent of GNP in both countries). 

_ Personal expenditures on consumer goods and services rose by 6.3 per cent 
in the United States between 1958 and 1959 (about double the 1957-1958 
rate); in Canada the rise was 5.8 per cent, slightly more than the previous 
year. Outlays on new machinery and equipment rose by 9 per cent in Canada 
and 14 per cent in the United States. 

An increase in exports was another important influence on the level of 
activity. This is particularly noticeable in Canada because of the greater relative 
importance of exports in this country. Rising production in both the United 
States and Europe had a favourable effect on our shipments of mineral products 
and forest products; our export shipments rose 5 per cent for the year as 
a whole. 


Employment and Unemployment 


The labour force in Canada has been increasing at a consistently higher 
rate than in the United States. The annual growth rate in the United States 
has been less than 1 per cent in the past three years. In Canada, the increase 


- from 1956 to 1957 was 4 per cent, a postwar record. Although this rate 


} 


i 


dropped to 2.1 per cent in 1958 and 1.6 per cent in 1959, it was still consider- 
ably greater than in the United States. ; 

Employment dropped more sharply in the United States during 1958 than 
it did in Canada and recovered less rapidly in 1959. In both countries average 
employment in 1959 was back to the 1957 level. In Canada, however, the net 
gain over the two years was 2.3 per cent, compared with only 0.9 per cent in 
the United States. 
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Average unemployment rates in the two countries were almost the same, 
rising from just over 4 per cent of the labour force in 1957 to almost 7 per cent 
in 1958 and back to 54 per cent in 1959. This is a notable point. Over the 
two-year period, employment in Canada increased 24 times as fast as it did 
in the United States. Nevertheless, because our labour force also increased at 
more than twice the United States rate, unemployment in the two countries was 
almost identical, when average rates for the year as a whole are used. This, 
of course, was not necessarily true in any particular month, because the 
seasonal swing in unemployment is much greater in Canada than it is in the 
United States. 

It is notable that the increasing demand for services ‘was the most 
important factor in raising the employment level in both countries and once 
again the Canadian expansion in these industries was greater than that of the 
United States. In trade, for example, employment in Canada increased by 3.5 
per cent between 1958 and 1959 and in the latter year was 5 per cent higher 
than in 1957. In the United States the increase in this industry was only 2.2 
per cent between 1958 and 1959 and only 0.8 per cent over the two-year 
period. 

The effects of the recession were most noticeable in goods producing 
industries and, in general, the employment dip was more pronounced in the 
United States than in this country. A decline in manufacturing was particularly 
sharp in the United States and, although there was a good recovery in 1959, 
the annual average of employment was still almost 4 per cent below that in 
1957. (This gap would be smaller, however, if allowances were made for the 
steelworkers’ strike.) In Canada, the labour force estimates show a much 
smaller drop, and the recovery in 1959 brought manufacturing employment 
back to the 1957 level. In construction, the patterns over this two-year period 
were somewhat the same as in manufacturing. 


OUTPUT AND EMPLOYMENT, CANADA AND UNITED STATES, 1957 TO 1959 


Percentage Change 


1957-58 1958-59 1957-59 
Can. U.S. | Can. U.S. | Can. U.S. 
OUTPUT 
Gross National. Product. «9. «eeseainre ee eens 2.6 —0.2 6.2 8.6 8.9 8.4 
Personal Expenditures on Consumer Goods and Services. . 5.4 2.9 5.8 6.3 11.5 9.4 
Government Expenditures on Goods and Services......... 7.4 7.4 4.5 5.4 12.2 13.2 
Expenditures on: 
Residential Construction........... ie 5.9} —1.1 23.3 23.7 30.6 
on-residential Construction....... 9.4 —6.9 —7.8 1.7 | —16.5 —5.3 
New Machinery and Equipment.... 5.0 —19.7 9.4 14.0 7.0 —8.4 
Exports of Goods and Services............sssseecececees 1.0 —13.1 5.1 0.9 4.1 —12.4 
EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT (!) 
Civilian Labour Force! 3.22, seems bea eee 2.1 1.0 1.6 pea 3.7 2.1 
Employment. ..s:.ccisc scree kis cioleie cles Te ete sae ee —0.4 —1.6 2.7 2.5 2:3 0.9 
Total Non-farm Industries.........0...0.scecseeeees 0.2 —1.1 3.5 2.8 3.7 1.6 
Manufacturing !:lia.csee < ees ur sndoes meen ee meet —2.1 —7.8 2.3 4.5 0.2 —3.7 
Construction (in U.S., Contract Construction)........ —2.3 —5.7 3.5 4.4 pit —1.6 
Trade 1.6 —1.4 3.5 2.2 5.1 0.8 
Service 5.4 2.1 7.2 2.5 13.0 4.7 
1957 1958 1959 

Can. U.S. | Can. U.S. | Can. U.S. 

Change in Non-farm Inventories ($millions).............. +311 +1,200} —323 —4,900) +355 +3,900 
Unemployment(?) (% of Labour Force)............0.-00+ 4.3 4.3 6.6 6.8 5.6 5.5 


(1) For Canada, all employment figures are based on Labour Force Survey estimates. Figures for the U.S. are based 
on Labor Force Survey estimates, except for industrial classifications, which are based on establishment payroll records. 


(?) In Canada, persons without jobs and seeking work. 


Sources: The Labour Force, DBS; National Accounts, DBS; Economic Indicators, Survey of Current Business, 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 
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METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


' 
\ 
_ MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
_ (labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


_ per cent or more in _non-agri- 
? cultural activity) 


- 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more agricultural) 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


MODERATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MARCH 1960 


Group | 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
Quebec-Levis 
St. John’s 
Toronto 
Vancouver- 
New Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 


Group 2 


Halifax 
Hamilton 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


Brantford 
Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Farnham-Granby 
Fort William- 

Port Arthur 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 

immins- 

Kirkland Lake 


Trois Rivieres 


Barrie 
Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Prince Albert 
RED DEER 
Riviére du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 
Yorkton 


<— 


Guelph 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 
Oshawa 
Saint John 
Sudbury 


Victoria 


Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 


Regina 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


Ee 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gaspé 
Grand Falls 
Goderich 
Kentville 
Lindsay 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
PRINCE 
GEORGE 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
St. Stephen 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Swift Current 


Central Vancouver 
Island 

Drumheller 

Galt 

Kamloops 

Lachute-Ste 


Medicine Hat 
—->PRINCE RUPERT 
St. Thomas 
Sault Ste Marie 
Stratford 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 


Group | Concluded 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 

Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


Kitimat 


—-The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which} they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 414. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 
Employment in the Atlantic region 
Mime ur | declined slightly more than usual between 
Original date === += Seasonally adjusted February and March. The number of 


| persons with jobs fell by 13,000 to 449,- 


rise; the decline was entirely in non- 
| farm employment, where seasonal shifts 
Pipe OP Mire oe | occurred in forestry, road transportation 
500,000 | and construction. Strike activity also 
ee ae contributed to a slackening in construc- 


450,000 


425,000 ae tion; a labour dispute in the Halifax area 
one Non-Agrieulture resulted in work stoppages on several 
450,000 — es large building projects. Heavy snowstorms 
es during the month were indirectly respon- 
375,000 sible for production cutbacks in coal 
eunnWNWOEH tii mining and in certain parts of manufac- 

1958 turing. Two collieries in the Sydney area 
operated on a reduced scale owing to a 
shortage of rail cars, which was attributed to the storm. Sawmilling activity 


was curtailed by a shortage of logs due to poor hauling conditions. 


Labour Force 


550,000 oN NR 000. Farm employment showed a slight 


The current employment estimate represents an over-the-year gain of 
8,000. Most of the net increase was in non-manufacturing industries, notably 
in trade and services. Manufacturing has made a relatively slow recovery during 
the past year owing to weaknesses in some of the heavy industries. The railway 
rolling stock industry, which provides jobs for 1,000 to 1,200 workers when 
operating at capacity, employed only about 100 workers in March. Iron 
and steel products plants have shown some employment strengthening during 
the past few months, but the gains have been small compared with those that 
have taken place in Quebec and Ontario. Total employment in the iron and 
steel industry in Nova Scotia was still well below the pre-recession peak. 

The level of unemployment in the region changed very little during March 
although it was slightly higher than a year ago. The classification of the 21 
areas in the region at the end of March was unchanged from the previous 


month and from the previous year: two areas were in moderate surplus, 
19 in substantial surplus. 


Local Area Developments 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Unemployment reached a seasonal 
peak early in the month and then declined. The construction industry regained 
strength although the expansion was checked by strike activity, which brought 
about work stoppages on several of the larger projects. Fish processing plants 
were busier as a result of increased landings. Elsewhere in manufacturing, 
production and employment changed very little during the month. Market 
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LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus 


Approximate Balance 


Labour Market Areas 1 3 
March March March March March March 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
Metronohtanss:, . Sage, . Sees oon. 10 7 2 5 — _ 
Marartudustrial.,. 20. Mele sr... 18 17 8 8 — 1 
MajorAgricultural.:. s)24.!.. sient). 6 1 7 3 7 — _ 
Manon tweets. 155, feed stea. Saackies 45 41 12 16 1 1 
DOvsl prea (Ps Fa leh epee.» v3.66 84 72 25 36 1 2 


conditions continued to be generally stronger than last year although demands 
for certain commodities have weakened recently. Domestic sales of lumber 
were reported to have dropped off but the export market remained fairly brisk. 
Shipments of gypsum to the United States declined during February and March, 
reflecting the drop in demand on the American market for certain raw materials. 
St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Apart from seasonal layoffs 
in outdoor activities, the employment situation showed little change from a 
month earlier. Job opportunities were less plentiful than a year ago, mainly 
because of a sharp reduction in the volume of construction undertaken this 
winter. 

Saint John (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Construction and ship- 
building activity increased and port activity was well maintained during March. 
Total industrial employment remained higher than last year; sizeable gains 
occurred in manufacturing and construction. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in the Quebec region 
fell off slightly between February and 
March, although the decline in non-farm 
employment was partly offset by hirings Tania t Ball - 
in agriculture. The estimated total with aoe Da 
jobs, 1,517,000, was 7,000 greater than | 170 ert mead Ol Pa 
the year before. Most of the increase 
over the year was in mining, trade, 
finance and service industries; there were 
offsetting decreases in agriculture, con- 
struction and transportation. 

Employment contractions in forestry, 
construction and transportation during 
March were mainly of a seasonal nature. 
In forestry, logging operations during 
the first two and a half months of the 
year were on a higher level than in the 
same period last year; during the second 
half of March they dropped sharply because of unfavourable weather. Con- 
struction employment in the first quarter has been slightly lower than a year 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
1958 — 59 — 60 


Original dota === = Seasonally adjusted 


Persons 


1,700,000 With Jobs 


1,650,000 


With Jobs: 
Non-Agriculture ~ 


1, es & rer, 


JFMAMJJASOND 
1958 


= 5 


ago. This was mainly the result of a decline in residential building. In the 
January-February period this year, the number of houses under construction 
was some 12 per cent lower than in the comparable period of 1959. Other 
types of construction showed continuing strength. 

Mining employment had been about 4 per cent higher at the end of 
January than a year earlier, and during March employment rose in non-metal 
mining. Spring production was underway in asbestos mines and a number of 
workers were recalled. 

Manufacturing employment seems to have registered little improvement 
in recent months, in contrast to the sharp expansion that occurred in the same 
period last year. In the clothing industry, for example, employment at the end 
of January was some 2 per cent lower than a year earlier, and reports indicate 
that this gap increased during February and March. In the knit goods sector, 
marketing difficulties caused several hosiery plants to close down. In the 
leather industry, the seasonal upswing this year was not as strong as last year. 
On the other hand, the employment total in primary textile plants (adjusted 
for the strike at Magog) was higher in January than a year earlier, and 
continued strength was apparent during February and March. Employment 
was substantially higher than last year in Quebec shipyards. Since the beginning 
of the year, production has increased more than seasonally in paper products 
plants, particularly in pulp and paper mills. 

Unemployment continued to increase during the month and was higher 
than a year before. In about one third of the local labour market areas in 
the region, however, there was a considerable improvement over the year. 
In the Lac St. Jean and Quebec-North Shore areas larger numbers were 
employed in logging than last year. The most marked improvement occurred 
in Sorel, where activities in the shipbuilding and chemical industries were at 
a much higher level this year than a year ago. A marked improvement in 
industrial employment was also reported from the Farnham-Granby and 
Shawinigan areas. 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment showed a slight 
increase as layoffs in construction more than offset new hirings in manufacturing. 
The expansion in trade, finance and service industries has continued; the year- 
to-year increase in trade and services amounted to 2 and 4 per cent respec- 
tively. 

Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Layoffs continued in logging 
and construction. In manufacturing, employment remained at a high level 
in shipbuilding, and there was some strengthening in primary textiles. 


ONTARIO 


The employment increase in Ontario between February and March was 
small. Nevertheless, it was large enough to maintain the rising employment 
trend that started last September. In the intervening six months the seasonally 
adjusted employment estimate has increased by about 3 per cent, and the 
current employment level is about 4 per cent higher than a year ago. 
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Developments in manufacturing dur- 
ing March were mixed. Seasonal hirings 
were reported in textile and clothing 
plants; in motor vehicle manufacturing 
and primary steel and associated indus- 
tries, operations were maintained at high 
levels with some reduction in overtime 
work; layoffs and short time were reported 
in a number of plants manufacturing 
building materials and home furnishings. 
Large surpluses of construction labour 
were still prevalent in most areas, the 
result of continued slackness in housing 
and unseasonal cold weather. 

In Northern Ontario a large pulp- 
cutting program neared completion, re- 
leasing large numbers of woodsworkers. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ONTARIO 
1958 — 59 - 60 
SaaS Bareonally adjusted 


ERE 


2,350,000 
2,300,000 | 
2,250,000 


2,200,000 ~~ — | Labour Force 


Original data 


Persons 
With Jobs 


2,250,000 
2,200,000 


rt) er 


2,050,000 
~ 2,000,000 


4 
With Jobs: 
Non-Agriculture 


=eo"s 
= 1,900,000 ——— 
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At the same time heavy snow prevented 
any substantial upturn in spring construction work, although a large volume of 
work was on hand. The heavy steel plants in Sault Ste. Marie were operating 
at close to capacity and mining operations generally were at higher levels 
than last year. Some 200 to 300 miners were laid off at Elliot Lake but a 
considerable number of them obtained employment in other mining areas. 
The size of local labour surpluses in the region remained almost unchanged 
between February and March. The classification of 34 areas in the region at 
the end of the month was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
substantial surplus, 21 (17); in moderate surplus, 13 (16); in balance, 0 (1). 


Local Area Developments 


Labour market classification of all areas in the region remained unchanged 
from last month. 
Hamilton (metropolitan) Group 2. In January industrial employment in the 
area was about 5 per cent higher than last year and reports suggest that this 
margin was maintained and perhaps increased in the following two months. 
Manufacturing was up an equal amount, a sharp increase in steel manufacturing 
outweighing declines in textiles, clothing and heavy electrical apparatus. During 
March adverse weather held up construction but the settlement of the strike 
and the large backlog of industrial expansion projects led to expectations of 
a sharp upturn in April. In contrast to most other centres in the region, 
residential construction was somewhat higher than last year. 
Toronto (metropolitan) Group 1. Manufacturing employment remained at a 
lower level than last year, almost entirely as a result of the layoffs early last 
year in aircraft manufacturing. Employment in trade and services continued 
to show substantial year-to-year increases. Adverse weather during March 
hampered construction and other outside activity; this, together with some 
layoffs in manufacturing, caused a moderate rise in unemployment. 
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Windsor (metropolitan) Group 1. The average level of operation in the auto- 
mobile industry was considerably higher than last year. Short-term layoffs in 
March, however, caused some increase in unemployment, making it roughly 
equal to that last year. 

Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan) Group 1. Layoffs in construction this winter have 
resulted in unusually large labour surpluses. Adverse weather has been partly 
responsible for the inactivity in this industry, though housebuilding was also 
down over the year. All industries except construction have been operating at 
moderately higher employment levels than last year. 


PRAIRIE 


aT The first employment increase since 

Se te ie: Lael ' the beginning of the seasonal decline last 
 briginot dora seownallyosited | ‘September was registered in the Prairie 
“""") region between February and March. A 


Labour Force 9 ——— 


Fe RAE: l | rise of 5,000 brought the estimate of 
peas | persons with jobs to 991,000, which was 
Lis | | 8,000 higher than in March 1959. The 
Paver | labour force expanded somewhat more 


1,100,000 With 


Pa 8 | than usual as spring job opportunities 
1,000,000 = | became available on farms and in other 
Sars | seasonal industries. Farm workers were 
being hired in preparation for general 
spring work and, additionally, to com- 
plete the harvesting of crops interrupted 
by the early snow last fall. The large 
Ug Se increase in farm employment offset some 
pe decline from last month in non-agricul- 
see ces J tural industries. The number working on 

farms, however, cereaies 21, ‘000 below the year-earlier total. 

Farm income exhibited some mixed trends. Wheat exports to March 23 
from the start of the current crop year at the beginning of August were 2.2 per 
cent ahead of the same period of last year. Cattle marketings in the first two 
months of 1960 were 20 per cent above the same period of 1959 but hog and 
calf marketings were down 11 per cent and 6 per cent respectively. The decline 
in hog sales was a reversal of heavy marketing at the beginning of the year. 

Severe weather in the first two weeks of March accounted for most of 
the decline in non-farm employment, curtailing work at large construction 
projects such as the South Saskatchewan River Dam. Housing units under 
construction in urban centres at the beginning of March declined to 20 per cent 
below the month-earlier level in Saskatchewan and Alberta, and were 10 per 
cent lower in Manitoba. Seasonal layoffs of loggers continued, and the beginning 
of highway restrictions hindered oil drilling and reduced the number of men 
working in the trucking industry. 

Unemployment increased during the month in contrast to the decline that 
occurred in the same month last year, and total unemployment at the end of 
the month was somewhat higher than a year earlier. One labour market area 
was reclassified to a category of greater labour surplus; registrations for 
employment increased in almost all of the other 19 areas in the region. At 
the end of March the classification was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 15 (11); in moderate surplus, 5 (9). 
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650,000 ——-— 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary, Edmonton, and Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Em- 
ployment conditions were generally static during the month in most industries 
as the usual low point in employment was reached. The number of registrations 
at the National Employment Service offices in the three centres went up 3 per 
cent from February to March, in contrast to a rise of 7 per cent from January 
to February. Near the end of March total registrations were 15 per cent above 
the year-earlier figure. 

Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Pulp cutting 
went down seasonally and workers were released until the spring river drives 
get under way. Grain elevators recalled some workers as the movement of 
grain accelerated. Mines in the area maintained high employment levels, and 
there was some demand for iron and base metal miners. 


Red Deer (major agricultural) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. The 
start of road restrictions caused layoffs in oil drilling, and the usual spring 
layoffs in logging and lumbering increased unemployment in the area during 
March. 


PACIFIC 


Between February and March em- 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PACIFIC 


ployment in the Pacific region moved up 
for the second successive month. An 
increase of 6,000 brought the estimate of 
persons with jobs to 519,000, higher than 
a year earlier by 8,000. Both agriculture 
and non-farm industries participated in 
the change. Farmers were hiring tractor 
operators and general farm help in 
the warmer localities in preparation for 
spring work. In the central and northern 
interior, ranchers were taking on hands 
to move cattle herds to summer pasture. 
Fruit farms hired workers late in the 
month for hoeing, spraying, raspberry 
cane trimming, tree planting, and similar 
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1958 
work. 

A large part of the non-farm increase in employment occurred in con- 
struction. Housing construction, however, continued to display weakness; at 
the beginning of March the number of units under construction in larger centres 
was down 4 per cent from a month earlier and 36 per cent from a year earlier. 
(Starts in the same centres were down more than 40 per cent in the first two 
months of 1960 from the same period of 1959.) Other building and general 
engineering registered a strong seasonal pickup, more than offsetting the 
employment loss in housing. 

Steady employment levels continued in wood products manufacturing as 
exports for all of Canada (of which a considerable share originates in British 
Columbia) in the initial two months of 1960 rose from the same period of 1959 
by 19 per cent for newsprint paper, 27 per cent for lumber and timber, and 6 
per cent for wood pulp. Logging employment remained buoyant although in 
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some interior areas warm weather caused thawing and road restrictions, bringing 
about work stoppages. Metal manufacturing establishments, especially those 
providing equipment for loggers and lumber mills, continued to benefit from 
the strong levels of activity in forestry and took on additional help during 
the month. 

Unemployment decreased moderately during the month, but remained 
higher than a year earlier. Two of the 11 labour market areas in the region 
were reclassified, one change denoting an increase and the other a decrease 
in unemployment. At the end of March the classification, unchanged from the 
preceding month, was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 6 (5); in moderate surplus, 4 (5); in balance, 1 (1).: 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Hirings 
began to increase seasonally, but the resulting decline in unemployment was 
not sufficiently large to warrant reclassification. The strongest demands were 
for male workers in forestry, construction, and metal working occupations. 
These employment gains were partly offset by some shipyard layoffs. The 
construction of a coal dock was completed, facilitating the movement of coal 
exports to Japan. A heavy movement of lumber, fertilizer, metal and grain 
kept waterfront longshore crews busy. 


Prince George (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1 as the 
spring break-up, particularly around Quesnel, brought about the imposition of 
load restrictions on roads and caused the suspension of logging and sawmilling 
operations in many districts. 

Prince Rupert (minor) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The depar- 
ture of some halibut boats for the Bering Sea gave work to a number of 
fishermen, and forestry activity remained strong although only a short time 
remained before the spring break-up. 


REGISTRATIONS AT N.E.S. OFFICES 
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CORRECTION 


The curve representing 1960 figures on the chart “Registrations at N.E.S. Offices” that 
appeared on page 228 of the March issue was incorrectly plotted. It indicated a January total 
of 817,000, which in fact was the total for March; the January total was 680,000. The chart 
with the curve correctly plotted is published above. 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of April 15, 1960) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 9 |————____—- 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labourforce (a)........)..00... 00.55 Mar. 19 6,234,000 | + 0.3 + 2.6 
TROON EI TORE tht vcs sp ad 'eteue ee « Mar. 19 5,668,000 | + 0.1 + 2.1 
PEMNOUILULC cen Tt eet soe ea cee Mar. 19 589,000 | + 3.7 — 4,9 
Moneagricultureds).. a fee oOr. oes Mar. 19 5,079, 000 — 0.3 + 3.0 
DOSS) NG RE Gn eo Mar. 19 4,625,000 | — 0.4 + 3.4 
Usually work 35 hours or more............... Mar. 19 5,289,000 | + 0.1 + 1.9 
FA WOLK'SS NOUS OF, MOLE. 2 sy. es% de veyed «cree Mar. 19 4,897,000 0.0 + 1.3 
At work less than 35 hours, or not at work 
due to short time and turnover............ Mar. 19 84,000 | +13.5 +21.7 
LOMOtKeryOASONS Mids ails AP PE piel s|ole lel ois Mar. 19 266,000 | — 0.8 + 4.3 
Not at work due to temporary layoff........ Mar. 19 42,000 | — 2.3 +44.8 
Usually work less than 35 hours.............. Mar. 19 379,000 |} — 0.3 + 4.4 
Without jobs and seeking work................. Mar. 19 566,000 |} + 2.0 + 7.8 
' Registered for work, NES 
MELANIE LO meee Se iret) b a terrcteters boi daciefe sie afalsalas Mar. 17 116,500 | + 3.4 — 0.4 
NEO. 3 eh Ao aaa Mar, 17 277,800 | + 6.9 + 3.8 
util HURL reeich culm eckeipwe tered tye eet Mar. 17 240, 700 + 2.6 + 4.3 
OTRO GL LL ao hunts CO AS eee Mar. 17 118, 400 + 4.6 +11.8 
Satie. an AEE SE SE Mar. 17 77,300 — 3.5 + 4.0 
MU HTeTCRIONS cere re. oe. cess etek ee Mar. 17 830,700 | + 3.8 + 4.4 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance benefit.| Feb. 814,241 | + 4.1 + 2.3 
Amount of benefit payments..................+- February $62,585,967 | +15.2 + 7.8 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100)............ January 115.2] — 2.5 + 1.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)........ January 108.5 | + 0.1 + 0.9 
WOREMIEEM OMe iene oe tien ssc esse dew kee Year 1959 106, 928 — —14.4 
Destined to the labour force................+. Year 1959 53,551 — —15.1 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Buriueeaud lookautsee..6.-.02. 280080. .ueh.. March 27); + 8.0 —12.9 
INGROMWOrkersaNVOLVEd >. i. kaisi eh oboe since ences March 3,237 | .—19.0 —84.6 
MPATTOWAN TAN SYS jase ote « «fa ds) heiciea cies sess March 26,820 | —46.7 —71.9 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries...........--.- January $75.05 | + 3.6 + 3.7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............-..:+-: January $1.77 | — 0.6 + 4.1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.).........-- January 40.7} — 0.3 + 0.2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............--0055 January $71.96 | + 0.6 + 3.9 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)............ March 126.9} — 0.2 + 1.1 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....... January 135.2 | + 1.0 + 2.7 
Total labour income.................+5+ $000, 000. .| January 1,459 | — 1.6 + 5.3 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949°= 100) 2.2. ee eee February 169.3 | + 2.2 + 5.1 
RVR MERI ERUIN 0 CER IS ON. orcs « phicciaue sie o.° sia February 149.0] + 2.2 + 3.9 
PRUE ar oun 65 5,5, 50 010. alae’ isa aye +4 s20j February 150.4} + 1.1 + 3.9 
ERNIE UPA DIGS A Ate terewchdeicle <leitelateicid Sale 6 OFS February 147.9} + 3.3 + 4.0 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 414, 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


More than 90 major collective agreements covering approximately 233,000 
workers were in various stages of negotiations during March. In the negotiations 
between the non-operating unions and the railways, the establishment of a 
conciliation board was completed when the Minister of Labour appointed 
Mr. Justice J. V. Milvain as Chairman of the Board composed of David Lewis, 
the union nominee, and Philip F. Vineberg, the railways’ nominee. A further 
13 major agreements were concluded to provide wage increases for more than 
16,000 workers. Early in April the Toronto Newspaper Guild ended a series 
of last-minute talks with the Toronto Star by signing an agreement that averted 
a threatened strike. Collective bargaining was about to begin for the renewal 
of approximately 50 major agreements that expire in the three-month period 
from April to June of this year. The paper mill unions, who will be involved 
in more than half of these renewal negotiations, convened a series of regional 
conferences to formulate co-ordinated bargaining policies. According to press 
reports, the Ontario-Manitoba Council was expected to ask for wage increases 
of as much as 20 per cent, and the Quebec and Eastern Canada Council has 
indicated that it will ask the companies for a 13-per-cent wage increase and 
make other demands as well. 

A number of important agreements affecting iron ore and uranium mines 
in Ontario, Quebec, and Labrador were signed by the United Steelworkers of 
America. The settlements with Bethlehem Steel Company, Marmora, Ont.; 
Lowphos Iron Ore, Capreol, Ont.; and the Iron Ore Company of Canada, 
Schefferville, Carroll Lake and Seven Islands, Que., increased the miners’ 
wages to among the highest in the industry. The largest of these agreements 
was with the Iron Ore Company of Canada, where 2,000 employees received 
increases in wages and fringe benefits averaging 38 cents an hour over the 
life of the three-year agreement. The first increase of 9 cents an hour was 
made retroactive to October 23, 1959, a second hourly increase of the same 
amount will become effective on October 23, 1960 and another increase of 9 
cents an hour on October 23, 1961. In addition to these increases to the 
base rates, the differences between job classes will be widened from 6.0 to 
6.9 per cent over the three-year period. The company agreed to contribute 
an additional 2 cents an hour over and above their present contribution to the 
group insurance plan. Major improvements in the contract language were 
negotiated with particular reference to check-off, seniority, probationary em- 
ployees, safety on the job and apprenticeship training. Written into the agree- 
ment was the principle that seniority will be the governing factor in cases 
of layoff due to curtailment of operations and recall after layoff. 

The settlements were patterned on the one that ended the recent steel 
strike in the United States, but in Canada the emphasis was on wages rather 
than on fringe benefits. The Canadian rate, therefore, will be higher than in 
the United States, but the U.S. miners have a slightly higher total pay because 
of the cost-of-living bonus. An indirect result of the new wage scale may be 
some easing of pressures from areas in U.S. that were calling for tariffs against 
Canadian iron ore because it came from what was termed a “low-wage country”. 
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The Steelworkers also concluded a number of major agreements in the 
uranium mines during February and March. Negotiations were conducted in 
an atmosphere of uncertainty arising out of a decision by the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission not to exercise its option to purchase future stocks of 
Canadian uranium oxide. The threat of reduced markets and future production 
cutbacks impeded negotiations; most agreements were finally settled with the 
aid of conciliation services. The union signed new agreements with Algom 
Uranium Mines, Stanrock Uranium Mines, Pronto Uranium Mines, Northspan 
Uranium Mines, and Milliken Lake Uranium Mimes, all in the Elliot Lake 
area. The most interesting provision in the agreements was for a severance pay 
allowance: a $6 a month continuity bonus to a maximum of $400 for each 
employee permanently displaced by the cutbacks in the industry. 


During the month the Rubber Workers signed two major agreements. 
One was with the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Hamilton, Ont., where 
the majority of employees voted to accept a one-year agreement that provided 
a package hourly increase averaging 94 cents retroactive to January 26, 1960. 
Piece workers are to receive 6 cents an hour increase and the hourly rated 
employees will get 9 cents an hour. The qualifying period for three weeks annual 
vacation with pay was reduced from 11 years of continuous employment with 
the firm to 10 years. The other agreement was with the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, in which 1,700 employees received wage increases ranging 
from 7% cents an hour for piece workers to 934 cents an hour for hourly rated 
employees. Retroactive pay of $8 was provided for all employees who were 
on the payroll continuously from February 20, 1960. The shift bonus of 7 to 10 
cents per hour provided in the previous agreement was raised to 8 to 12 cents 
an hour. Supplementing the monetary gains, the new contract also provided 
for an extension of the supplementary unemployment benefit from 26 weeks 
to 39 weeks. In addition, the: same union should shortly be engaged in 
renegotiating current contracts with B. F. Goodrich of Canada Limited and 
with the Dominion Rubber Company’s footwear and tire divisions. 


Duration of Negotiations in 1959 


The accompanying table is a review of the duration of negotiations which 
preceded the signing of all major collective agreements reached during 1959. 
The review is limited to those agreements in which the bargaining unit consisted 
of 500 or more workers, exclusive of those in the construction industry and 
those settlements in which wages were based on piece rates only. 


NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING SETTLEMENTS REACHED DURING THE YEAR 1959 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers concluded between January 1, and December 31, 
1959, exclusive of agreements in the construction industry. 


Duration of Negotiations in Months 


ne a Which ay eae 46 729 10-12 13 or over Total 
t' 
Agts. | Empls. | Agts.| Empls. | Agts. | Empls. |Agts. | Empls. | Agts. |Empls.| Agts. | Empls. 
pert tee... 77 | 140,530 | 43 50,650| 7| 6,380] | 1,900]......J....... 130 | 199,460 
Gentle offee > 8} 19,500} 25) 26,000) 5| 2,920) 2) 1,410)......)....... 40 | 949,830 
Conciliation board.....|......)....-0085 7 4,920 7} 4,660 4) 3,500 2 | 2,700 20 | 15,780 . 
3. ee | 5} az470| 5} 7,700} 11 | 23,550] 2] 2,300] 23 | 51,020 
Ware NS vSee 600 2| 27,600 2}| 9,300] 5 | 6,250 1] 600] 11] 44,350 
ictal EI5.... 86 160, 630 82 | 126,640 26 | 30,960 25 | 36,610 5 | 5,600 224 | 360,440 
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Negotiations that preceded the settlement of most of the collective agree- 
ments included in the table were conducted for periods ranging from one to 
six months; more than half of the settlements were concluded after bargaining 
three months or less. In 25 per cent of the agreements, negotiations were con- 
ducted for periods ranging from 7 to 13 or more months before settlement was 
reached. As negotiations extended over longer periods, the proportion of agree- 
ments settled by direct bargaining diminished while the proportion of those 
settled after one or more stages of conciliation increased. 


Strikes and lockouts often tend to attract more attention than settlements 
made without recourse to strike action, but actually only a relatively small 
proportion of labour-management negotiations result in work stoppages. Of 
the 224 major agreements, each covering 500 or more workers, signed during 
1959, fewer than 5 per cent were concluded while a work stoppage was in 
progress. The largest of these was in the B.C. lumber industry, where more than 
27,000 workers were involved, accounting for more than half of all the workers 
covered by major agreements settled after work stoppage. Close to 60 per 
cent of the 1959 agreements were concluded by direct company-union negotia- 
tions. Of the 83 agreements signed after conciliation proceedings, nearly half, 
covering approximately 50,000 workers, were reached through the aid of a 
conciliation officer; conciliation boards successfully brought the parties together 
in 20 cases covering approximately 16,000 workers; and in 23 negotiations 
further discussions between the parties were required before agreements for 
more than 51,000 workers were signed. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During April, May and June 1960 
(Except those under negotiation in March) 


Company and Location Union 


Abitibi Power & Paper, Iroquois Falls, Ont. ........ Papel Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
ill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. .... Bee Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Alaska Pine & Cellulose, Woodfibre & Port Alice, 
BiCy wi iccsdeeacecttsaite: a hen cle teeee ee ee  eeaae Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Aluminum Co. of Can., Kitimat, B.C. .......ccccce Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Anglo-Nfid. Development Grand Falls, Nfld. ...... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Assoc. Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. .............:0000 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bakeries (various), Vancouver, B.C. ........ccccceccceeeee Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Bata Shoe; Batawa, Onta- +s) ener ee eee Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
eee ant Nee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 


” , Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIOCLC) and others 
B.C. Electric, iprovince-widew +. =e I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


B.C, Electric Railway, company-wide .................... Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Telephone, province-wide ...........:cccceccsesceescees B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) (Traffic Empl.) 

Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

er ee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Can. Wire & Cable, Leaside, Ont. ....-ccccsccsececeseees U.E. (Ind.) 

Canadian Car, Fort William, Ont. .........ccccccccccsscse Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

* Sphgeieoe Mfrs. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula, 

Que. sniiieats,.: dee, Go acs bee a Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 


Bowater Paper Corp., Liverpool, N.S. 
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Company and Location Union 


Cdn. Sugar Factories, Raymond, Alta. ...0..0......... CLC-chartered local 
RPT PVMOUMCOTIC DEC: OUCit recrtss toate. -setscl incsesci Bhs Municipal and School Empl. Federation 
(CCCL) (outside wkrs.) 
Cloak Mfrs. Assoc., Toronto, Ont. .......cccccecees Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Columbia Cellulose, Watson Island, B.C. ............ Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. aire CIO/CLC) 
Courtaulds (Can.), Cornwall, Ont. 0... Textile Wkrs. Union Wag ss CIO/CLC) 
GER cOmpatiy-WidGyts 2008..8 Shi wbwiecelesadescavebese Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Crown Zellerbach, Ocean Falls, B.C. ........0000000.. Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Rubber (Footwear Biv. ), Kitchener, 
ROE ON oe. secnsuccoyseacssensennsvasvassoneneapasss Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, Que: erindha..: Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Diydener aper pOrydens; Ontentec.% ...dcee.h oss ceccseatveone Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
: Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fraser Cos., Edmundston, N.B.. ........c..s...ccseeeee Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. See EAOAC LD 
Goodrich Canada, Kitchener, Ont. ......0..00cccccceee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CL 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL- CIOVCLO), Pulp and Paper 
; 7 Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, P.Q. ..0..0..0cc... Service Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
KVPiCompany, Espanola, Ont, «.......cc2c......ccsesesccess Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs._ (AFL-CIO/CLC),  I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelvinator of Canis) London, Onts ici: ccccccescsesssee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. .......... Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Council, Montreal, 

Use) 25 ee eee os ee ee ee Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MacMillan & Bloedel, Port Alberni, B.C. ............ Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ontitie th Reinke... Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Norton Co., Chippawa, One peey Ee VOe. deenanh:. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ont. Minnesota Paper, Fort Francis & Kenora Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
OntamosPaperse Dd horoldy (Onteisicscceedasieset. sessevecd.s Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLOC), Pulp and Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Polymer Corp., Sarnia, Ont. ..... Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont. ... Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sask. Power Corp., Regina, Sask. ... Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Scott: Clothing, Longueuil, Que. ............c...cccccceee Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

St. Lawrence Corp.; Red Rock, Ont. ......0............. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During March 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Amegio-Gdn. Paper, Quebec, Que. «.......c.s-eccsssonsess Paper Makers (AFL- reiteiatery Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CL 
Asbestos Corp., Thetford Mines, Que. ................ Mining Empl. Federation (CECL) 
B.C. Shipping Fed., Vancouver, New Westminster, 

Port Alberni, Victoria, Chemainus, B.C.| .......... Longshoremen and Warehousemen (CLC) 
BG telephone, province-widee ..............:-.ce..-sceeeee B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Bristol Aero Industries, Winnipeg, Man. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Building suppliers, Vancouver, B.C. ..............00 Teamsters (CLC) 

Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Peer 0 O., SWESLET CANA, ce 5sc...-00casccnsooceenceveoes Packinghouse Wkrs, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

A ar PACKETS WEIS HL. DIAS xc... i.nnsatnesenesssnnoansse Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. ..............+000+ Pulp and Paper Wkrs, Federation (CCCL) 

Canadian Marconi, Montreal, Que. .................000 Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. and OUGHT eit ease Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. General Electric, Montreal and Quebec .... [.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Johns-Manville, ‘Asbestos, Quem. Ween. Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 

Ona? CY (OTTERS RN 1 Ute eet ee Public Empl. (CLC) ; 

MORENO MOU DEC2 OC hoe asa ges cov den i geet sn cerns cece rsesnsseseaies Municipal and School Empl. Federation 
erin ce CO CLC) 

SEPROEMALOLOTLO NONE, coe cei. 5 s--s00.- co0tsvdilae, fedesepusesee Fire Fighters i 
City of cate Ont, es HRS apie ate Public Empl. (CLC) (inside staff) 
MDa IE ccc coe ctcccecccernvensncnneceepronsiv ions Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 


WCRI VE EC icacnecn cscs sey -cesoeseccvsvesssenee B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 


Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 


bia uisetacotava’ Paper — AE Le Pulp and Paper 
Iss Leica GUTS ete Bay Oe ey on Wigs 6 eee we Wee (AFL-CIO/C au ee 
"Mere, Que. ........ Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. 
Be eee tee Poe Aled Ono ic Pulp & ss Wire, casraies Cocky 
aper 2 : 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ........... eas, A eee (AFLCEIO/EL B 
id & Frére, Montreal, Que. .......:sse:sessseesseecnsees Empl. Assoc, 
David & Frére, Montreal, Que. .............0++ pea Wire, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Distillers Corp., Montreal, Que. ........:::esseeereees 
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Company and Location Union 


Dominion Bridge, Lachine, Que. 22.120... fcvetcsee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Coal\"Sydney, NS. Tvs... nerceeeeeeeee ee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. . ... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. . Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

EB. Eddy, Hull; Quest 26) cae Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


Food stores (various), Vancouver, B.C. ................ Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. ............cceee Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gatineau Power, company-wide ............::ccce 1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glove Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, St. Raymond, 

Loretteville; St)‘Tite; ("Ques e See. Seine Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Hammermill Paper, Matane, Que. .................00+ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Que. .......... Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Kelloge Co., London, @Ont-sk net. eee te oe Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kelly; Douglas, Vancouver, B.C th7...1.e.. Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Manitoba Power Commission, province-wide ...... 1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Telephone, province-wide ..................... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metropolitan: Lorontoy Ont Sie. se ee Public Empl. (CLC) 

Millinery Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, Que. ................ Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Noranda Copper and Brass, Montreal, Que. ........ Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. .......... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. ................. Public Empl. (CLC) 

Power Super Markets, Toronto, Ont. .................... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Price Bros., Jonquiere, Kenogami & Riverbend, 

QUE, ese cyoccsncsdncre ee ee ee ee es Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal, Que. ............:....... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


RICA. Victor, Montreal’ Oger aren co eee Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Ready-mix concrete cos. (various), Toronto, Ont. Teamsters (CLC) 

Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. ................ Public Empl. (CLC) 

Sask.’ Govti's.i.24.23.22 ee eee ee Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (labour services) 
Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. .................. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 


St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. .................. Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

St. Lawrence Corp., Three Rivers, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Swift Canadian; six plantsi.....2s. eee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

TiGA., ‘Canada-wide?. 4 2) eee en Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Township of sscarborouch,, Onteeet een Public Empl. (CLC) 


Wabasso Cotton, Three Rivers, Shawinigan & 


Conciliation Officer 


Association des Marchands Détaillants (Auto- 


Voiture), Quebec) P/O eae tee CCCL-chartered local 
Association Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, P.Q. Commerce Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
B.C. Electric Railway, company-wide .................... Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Telephone, province-wide ..................-1cse-se.« B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, Que. ..............0. Bakery Wkrs. (CLC 
City’ of Vancouver) Bi@ tn. nurs eet ene Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Denison Mines, Quirke Lake, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dairies (yarious)),, Toronto,"Ont. ee Teamsters (CLC 
De Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. .................. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
John Murdoch, St. Raymond, Que. .........ccce Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. ..........ccccccceee I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Conciliation Board 

Canada Cement, company-Wide ...........seccsesesnees Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Aviation Electronics, Montreal, Que. ............ I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CBC, company-wide 


oc ecaetagan Gitte ts cote eee Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside wkrs.) 

15 unions (non-operating empl.) 

Glass and Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Retail, Wholesale Emp]. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 

Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile Council (Ind.) 
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Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Company and Location Union 
(Foronto Star, Toronto: Ont. ¥.0..2.5....0.0.5. 0,286 Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 
Quebec, LN Oia I it I | I a Services Federation (CCCL) (female) 
Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, : 
ae ema Ce Ee Services Federation (CCCL) (male) 


Work Stoppage 
(no cases during March) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During March 1960 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. 
Coverage figures are approximate). 


BicroFT URANIUM MINES, BANCROFT, ONT.—STEELWoRKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 500 emp!.—4¢-an-hr. increase eff. Feb. 1, 1960 and a further 5¢-an-hr. increase 
eff. nr. 16, 1961; voluntary checkoff; welfare costs to be shared equally by the employer and 
employees. 


B.A. Oi, CLARKSON, OnT.—Om Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 500 
empl.—a 4% general increase for all empl. 


Cpn. CANNERS, VANCOUVER, PENTICTON, KELOWNA, ASHCROFT, B.C.—PACKINGHOUSE WKRS. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—i0¢-an-hr. increase during 1960 and 
an additional 5¢-an-hr. increase during 1961; a.48-hr. work week during the 44-mo. canning season 
with a 40-hr. work week during balance of the year. 


Ciry oF MONTREAL, QuE.—PuBLIC SERVICE EMPL. (CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 5,000 
empl.—1i5¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Dec. 1, 1959; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. service 
Secu no provision for 4 wks. vacation); provision for $2,000 group plan life insurance 
policy. 


CONSOLIDATED PaPEer, LES ESCOUMINS, QUE.—PULP AND PAPER WKRS. FEDERATION (CCCL): 
2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—8¢-an-hr. retroactive pay for all wkrs. who worked at 
roadmaking; wood cutters to receive an increase of 9¢ per cord during the life of the 
agreement. 


Darrigs (VARIOUS), VANCOUVER, B.C.—TEAMSTERS (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 850 
empl.—guaranteed minimum salary established for driver salesmen at $369.75 per mo. during 
-the first year and $386.06 per mo. minimum during the second year; dairy help to receive an 
increase of $21.70 per mo. in the first year and an additional $10.87 per mo. during the second 
year; 3 wks. vacation after § yrs. and 4 wks. after 20 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 10 
yrs. ana no provision for 4 wks. vacation). 


DoMINION Gtass, HAMILTON, ONT.—GLASS AND CERAMIC Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—9¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 15, 1960 plus an additional 
4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 15, 1961; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. service (formerly no provision for 
4 wks. vacation). 


FiREsTONE TirE, HAMILTON, ONT.—RusBBER Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 1,000 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase for piece wkrs.; 9¢-an-hr. increase for hourly rated 
empl.; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 11 yrs.). 


GoopYEaR TirE, NEw Toronto, ONT.—RuBBER Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 1,700 empl.—general increase of 7¢ an hr. for all empl.; changes in shift premiums; 
3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 11 yrs.); supplementary unem- 
ployment benefit increased from 26 wks. to 39 wks. 


Tron ORE OF CAN., SCHEFFERVILLE, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 2,000 empl.—9¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 23, 1959, an additional 9¢ an hr. eff. 
Oct. 23, 1960 and another 9¢-an-hr. increase eff. Oct. 23, 1961; during contract period wage 
differential in the CWS will increase from 6.0 to 6.9%. 

MILLIKEN LAKE URANIUM Mines, ELtioT LAKE, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—3¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960 plus an 
additional 4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1961; 1 additional paid holiday increasing the total to 7 per yr.; 
work on holidays to be paid at time and one half plus regular day’s pay; continuity bonus of 
$6 per mo. to a maximum of $400 payable to empl. permanently laid off. 


NorTHsPpAN URANIUM Mines, ELLIoT LAKE, ONT.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL: _2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,600 empl—3¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960; an additional 4¢-an-hr. 
increase eff. Jan. 1, 1961; 1 additional paid holiday increasing the total to 7 per yr.; continuity 
bonus of $6 per mo. to a maximum of $400 payable to all empl. permanently laid off as a 
result of cut-backs in the mines. 

E. S. & A. Rosinson, ToRONTO ONT.—PRINTING PRESSMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 500 empl.—8¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Dec. 1, 1959; an additional 9¢ per hr. 
eff. June 1, 1960; a further 5¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1960; 5¢ an hr. on June 1, 1961 and another 
5¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1961; eff. June 1, 1960 working hrs. to be reduced from 383 to 374 per wk. 
without change in pay; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (previously 3 wks. after 12 yrs.). 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Committee Will Consider Changes 
In Monthly Employment Release 


A committee to consider changes in the 
monthly statistical report on employment 
and unemployment has been set up, it was 
announced in the House of Commons last 
month by Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour. He was replying to a question 
about progress in setting up a committee 
“to determine more realistic measures. with 
regard to figures on unemployment in 
Canada.” 

The Deputy Minister of Labour, A. H. 
Brown, will be chairman of the committee. 

Terms of reference of the committee, 
which will report to the Ministers of 
Labour and of Trade and Commerce, are: 

1. To consider the most appropriate basis 
for an official national measure of unem- 
ployment in Canada and to recommend 
accordingly; 

2. To review the adequacy of existing 
statistics for this purpose; 

3. Consequent thereon, to consider 
changes required in the joint Department 
of Labour-Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly employment release. 

Other members of the committee are: 
Walter E. Duffett, Dominion Statistician, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour George V. 
Haythorne; Simon A. Goldberg, Assistant 
Dominion Statistician; V. J. Macklin, 
Director, Economics Branch, Department 
of Trade and Commerce; James McGregor, 
Director, Unemployment Insurance, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission; William 
Thomson, Director, National Employment 
Service; W. R. Dymond, Director, Econom- 
ics and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour; Gil Schonning, Chief, Employment 
and Labour Market Division, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


Building Supply Dealers Report 


Gains from ‘Do It Now’ Campaign 

Some 400 Canadian building supply mer- 
chants have participated in the “Do It Now” 
National Winter Work Campaign sponsored 
by the Department of Labour, it was found 
when the Department distributed a ques- 
tionnaire to ascertain whether habit, tradi- 
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tion and the lack of economic buoyancy in 
Canada in winter were too strong to permit 
the development of a wintertime market. 


About 66 per cent of those who replied 
said that their business had improved com- 
pared with the previous winter. The in- 
creases were reported to run between 1 and 
200 per cent, and averaged about 18 per 
cent. Some 18 per cent found no change in 
the business turnover and 16 per cent 
reported a decrease in business. 


Approximately 90 per cent of the dealers 
who linked a sales campaign with the “Do 
It Now” campaign either maintained their 
full staffs or increased them. Even those 
who did not tie in with the campaign 
apparently benefited from it; 21 per cent 
reported increased winter sales. 

Eighty-four per cent of the paint dealers 
who reported having run a wintertime sales 
program said their business had increased 
by an average of 14 per cent over the 
previous winter. About 96 per cent reported 
that they. had been able to maintain or 
increase their staffs during the three-month 
campaign. 

Of the hardware firms reporting that they 
had participated in the campaign, 53 per 
cent showed an average increase in business 
of 14 per cent over the previous year, and 
16 per cent maintained their sales volume. 
All the firms interviewed had either main- 
tained or increased their staffs. 


12th Trade Analysis Issued 


Another in the series of trade analyses 
designed to assist in the development of 
uniform trade standards in Canada has been 
issued. It is Analysis of the Steamfitting 
Trade; Construction, which sets forth those 
phases of the trade that are considered 
essential in all provinces. 


The analysis was compiled by a national 
committee appointed by the Department of 
Labour, working in conjunction with pro- 
vincial apprenticeship authorities. 

Trades covered in previous analyses are: 
heavy duty mechanic, bricklaying, carpen- 
try, machinist, motor vehicle repair—body, 
motor vehicle repair—mechanical, plaster- 
ing, plumbing, sheet metal, electrical, and 
painting and decorating. 


Stay in School, Labour Minister 
Advises Young People of Canada 


It is important that young people stay 
in school and get as much education and 
training as possible before seeking employ- 
ment, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, said in connection with the observ- 
ance last month of Education Week. 

Mr. Starr emphasized that the number 
of unskilled and semi-skilled jobs available 
in Canada is declining; of skilled and pro- 
fessional jobs (which require more school- 
ing and technological training), increasing. 
Only 30 per cent of jobs available in Canada 
at present call for semi-skilled or unskilled 
workers. 

The Minister noted that almost 70 per 
cent of the Canadian children entering 
Grade 2, the beginning of their elementary 
school education, will leave school before 
getting their junior matriculation or equiv- 
alent: they drop out without reaching a 
level that would equip them for most of the 
jobs beyond semi-skilled. 

During the past 10 years, opportunities 
in professional occupations increased by 70 
per cent; skilled occupations, 35 per cent; 
white collar occupations, 35 per cent; semi- 
skilled and unskilled occupations, only 20 
per cent, Mr. Starr said. This trend, result- 
ing from technological advances, would 
inevitably continue, he declared. 

“If young Canadians hope to reap the 
benefits of a modern progressive nation, 
they will have to face up to the fact that 
education is no longer a luxury, but a 
necessity.” 


A British Government advisory council 
has reported that the education provided 
for the great mass of children in England 
is inadequate in quality and too short in 
duration. As an initial step to correct the 
situation, the Central Advisory Council for 
Education has urged that the Government 
raise the compulsory school-leaving age 
from 15 to 16 years. 


Tremendous Enrolment Growth 


In Higher Technical Education 


Post-secondary technical education in 
Canada is growing at a tremendous rate, 
according to a report on full-time enrolment 
at Canadian technical institutes on October 
1, 1959, recently issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The report gives actual 
Tegistration figures of full-time students 
enrolled at various institutions on that date. 

During the last two years alone, the 
report says, three provinces have inaug- 


urated new programs of post-secondary tech- 
nical education, and all the other provinces 
that already provided such education have 
extensively expanded their programs. 

The total full-time enrolment in Canadian 
technical institutes in 1959-60 reached 
8,304, with enrolments of “engineering 
type” technicians outnumbering the others 
by eight to one. The enrolment in courses 
by year was: first year, 4,148 students; 
second year, 2,526; and third year, 1,557. 
In addition 73 students in Quebec were 
taking a special fourth year course. 

Prospective graduates for the May-June 
1960 period number 2,041, comprising 1,813 
engineering type technicians and 228 others. 


U.K. School-Leavers Soon at Peak, 
More Seeking Skilled Training 


The number of school-leavers in the 
United Kingdom will drop this year from 
last year’s total of 776,000 to 702,000. In 
1961, however, when the “bulge” begins, it 
will rise again to 857,000, reaching a peak 
of 929,000 in 1962, according to a report 
issued by the Church Information Service. 

“At present about 36 per cent of all 
boys leaving school become apprentices, 
1 per cent enter professions, 7 per cent take 
up commercial or clerical posts and 56 per 
cent go into unskilled or semi-skilled jobs. 

“Every year...more people seek oppor- 
tunities for training for skill than our pre- 
sent training facilities can provide for. 

“Wherever the opinions of school-leavers 
about their future work are tested, a 
majority of young people put their oppor- 
tunities to learn and a chance of advance- 
ment before high wages. 

“Every year the number of young people 
staying on voluntarily at school after 15 
increases, and so does the number achieving 
the necessary general education on which 
training for skill can be based.” 

The report points out that even now 
technical colleges cannot cope with the 
rapidly increasing numbers of applicants, 
and many companies are already taking as 
many trainees as they see their way to 
employ. 

“They can rightly ask that the extra 
number of would-be trainees created by the 
bulge and increased by the ending of 
national service should be shared by other 
firms, or that the cost of additional trainees 
should not fall only on them.” 

The report says that much can be done 
by individual employers, managers, trade 
unionists and educators to relieve the pres- 
sure. 
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Planned Capital Spending in 1960 


Largest Program on Record 


Plans for capital expenditure in all sec- 
tors of the Canadian economy in 1960 
involve total outlays of $8,770 million. 
This would be the largest capital program 
on record, exceeding last year’s total by 4 
per cent and exceeding the previous peak 
established in 1957. 

The plans were outlined in a report en- 
titled Private and Public Investment in 
Canada—Outlook 1960, which summarizes 
the results of a recent survey of capital 
spending intentions. It was tabled in the 
House of Commons by the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce on March 3. 

Outlays for new construction are ex- 
pected to reach a record total of $5,942 
million, in comparison with last year’s total 
of $5,798 million. 

Spending for machinery and equipment is 
expected to be appreciably higher than in 
the past two years. Planned outlays of 
$2,828 million ‘are 8 per cent greater than 
the $2,613 million spent last year, and only 
slightly less than the record amount spent 
in 1957. 

The resurgence of business investment 
anticipated this year from the sharp decline 
that took place in 1958 and 1959 will 
provide the main contribution to the expan- 
sion expected in total private and public 
investment. Outlays for housing and social 
capital are likely to make up a smaller 
part of the total investment than they have 
in the past two years. Such spending is 
expected to increase by only about 1 per 
cent over last year; business investment, 
according to present plans, will be 6 per 
cent greater than last year. 

The increase in investment is expected 
to be especially great in the resource based 
industries, an increase of about 20 per 
cent over 1959 being shown in investment 
planned in the forest and mineral products 
industries. A further significant increase in 
commercial building, including stores and 
offices, will also contribute to the total 
growth in business investment. 

Expenditure for housing, which reached 
a record of $1,782 million in 1958, and 
which dropped slightly in 1959 to $1,759 
million, is expected to drop to $1,696 mil- 
lion in 1960. It is anticipated, however, 
that this decline will be offset by increased 
investment in institutional construction, par- 
ticularly for hospital and university build- 
ings. Construction by the federal, provin- 
cial and municipal governments combined 
is likely to involve slightly higher spending 
than last year. 
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According to the report, the 1960 invest- 
ment program should not place any undue 
strain on available resources. “It appears 
likely that present productive capacity in 
the ‘building materials industries and the 
available supply of labour will ‘be at least 
adequate for the moderate increase in con- 
struction activity now planned. In fact 
bidding on construction jobs is likely to 
continue to be keenly competitive and this 
should hold any upward pressure on prices 
to modest proportions,” the report says. 

It adds that the decline in the supply of 
mortgage money available for house build- 
ing has been taken into account in the 
housing estimate for 1960. But, although 
the number of new housing units started 
this year is estimated at 10 to 15 per cent 
below the 141,000 starts of 1959, with 
82,000 units under construction at the 
beginning of the year completions are ex- 
pected to be little below last year’s total 
of 146,000. 


Gross National Product in 1959 
Six Per Cent Above 1958 Total 


The recovery in Canada’s gross national 
product that began in 1958 as the economy 
emerged from a mild recession continued 
in 1959, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported last month. 

In the first half of the year the rise 
carried the gross national product to new 
levels. But in the third quarter expansion 
was checked by a combination of factors, 
largely associated with industrial disputes 
in Canada and the United States. In the 
fourth quarter the advance resumed. 

Gross national product in the fourth 
quarter was 2 per cent above the total for 
the preceding quarter and was at an annual 
rate, seasonally adjusted, of $35,372 million. 

For 1959 as a whole, gross national 
product was $34,593 million, approximately 
6 per cent above the 1958 figure, $32,606 
million. Higher prices accounted for about 
2 per cent of the increase in 1959; therefore 
physical volume of output was about 4 per 
cent above that of 1958. The average post- 
war increase has been 4 per cent. 

Physical volume of output was virtually 
unchanged in 1957 and 1958. 

There were broad changes in the com- 
position of income and outlay in 1959, 
reversals in trend in a number of categories 
of demand, and a marked change in the 
pattern of the nation’s total expenditure. 

Outlays for new housing, which rose 
25 per cent in 1958, moved downwards 
through the first three quarters of 1959 and 
recovered slightly in the fourth quarter as 


new mortgage money was made available 
by the Government. Personal expenditures 
on consumer goods and services increased 
slightly more than in the previous year. 
Government expenditures on goods and 
services rose less sharply in 1959 than in 
1958 and in fact declined in the last half 
of the year. 

Labour income, which showed only a 
small change between 1957 and 1958, regis- 
tered a sharp rise in 1959 and accounted 
for a much greater proportion of the in- 
crease in total personal income than in the 
previous year. 

Although corporations profits showed little 
change from quarter to quarter during 
1959, ‘they were at an average rate about 
14 per cent above 1958 figures and com- 
pared with a decline of less than 3 per cent 
between 1957 and 1958. 


Quebec Superior Labour Council 
Revived, Holds First Meeting 


The Quebec Superior Labour Council, a 
24-member advisory body to the provincial 
Department of Labour that had not met for 
five years, was revived last month by 
Quebec Premier Antonio Barrette, and held 
its first meeting on March 29. Premier 


Barrette is also Quebec’s Minister of 
Labour. 
Employee organizations, management 


associations and universities are represented 
on the Council. In addition, three Depart- 
ment of Labour officials are ex officio 
members. 

At the Council’s first meeting since its 
revival, Premier Barrette promised legisla- 
tive support for unanimous decisions of the 
Council. The Council fell into disuse in 
1954 after the late Premier Duplessis took 
no action on a draft labour code the 
Council had submitted. From that time, no 
appointments were made as_ vacancies 
occurred. 

Paul Lebel, social sciences professor at 
Laval University, was elected President of the 
Council, the post he held when the Council 
went into disuse. The two vice-presidents 
are: Jean Marchand, Secretary-General of 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, and W. M. Baker, Industrial 
Relations Department of Dominion En- 
gineering Works Limited, representing the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association on 
the Council. 

Other Council members are, for labour: 
Roger Mathieu, President of the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour; 
Roger Provost, President of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour (CLC); Leopold 


Garant, President of the General Corpora- 
tion of the Catholic Teachers of Quebec 
Province; Ernest Messier, Chairman of the 
provincial Joint Legislative Committee of 
the International Railway Brotherhoods; 
Marcel Pepin, CCCL Technical Advisor; 
Jean Gérin-Lajoie, an Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Quebec Federation of Labour; 
John Purdie, a QFL Vice-President. 

Employer representatives are: H. Sparks, 
Vice-President, Northern Electric Company; 
Fernand Girourd, Vice-President of Val- 
cona Limited, and Paul-D. Normandeau, 
Manager of Eagle Pencil Company, repre- 
senting the Professional Association of 
Industrialists; J.-E. Laframme, President of 
the Building Trades Federation of Quebec; 
J. R. Latter, Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills Limited, representing the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association; Paul Bar- 
dou, Vice-President of the Retail Merchants 
Association of Canada; and Jean-Pierre 
Després, Iron Ore Company of Canada, 
representing the Quebec Metal Mining 
Association. 

University representatives are: Jean-Marie 
Martin and Paul-Henri Guimont, Laval 
University; Michael Oliver, McGill Univer- 
sity; Réal Cardin, University of Montreal; 
Jacques Parizeau, Montreal School of 
Advanced Commercial Studies. 

Léonce Girard, Secretary of the Parity 
Committee of the shoe industry is the 
24th member of Council. 

Ex-officio members of Council are: Gé- 
rard Tremblay, Quebec Deputy Minister of 
Labour; Donat Quimper, Quebec Joint 
Deputy .Minister of Labour, and Jacques 
Casgrain, Asistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 


Work All Winter on Sask. Dam, 
Give Employment to 500 Men 


Employment for 500 men, which ordin- 
arily would not have been available, was 
created at the site of the South Saskat- 
chewan River dam project through the 
creation of an “ice bridge” capable of carry- 
ing 40-ton loads. The technique also enabled 
contractors to make use of multimillion 
dollar machinery that would otherwise have 
stood idle. 

The ice bridge was used to haul granular 
material across the river for use in the 
base on the dam. 

A contract was awarded last month for 
construction of the downstream half of five 
diversion tunnels, through which the river 
will flow during construction of the dam. It 
was the largest contract to date on the 
project, which began in 1958. 
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1959 Edition Now Available of 
“Provincial Labour Standards” 


A new edition, dated December 1959, of 
the Department of Labour publication Pro- 
vincial Labour Standards is now available. 

Revised annually by the Legislation 
Branch of the Department, this bulletin 
sets out the standards established by provin- 
cial law with regard to the school-leaving 
age, minimum age for employment, annual 
vacations, public holidays, maximum daily 
and weekly hours of work, minimum wage 
rates, equal pay, workmen’s compensation 
benefits in case of death or disability, fair 
employment practices and weekly rest-day. 

A higher school-leaving age in Prince 
Edward Island—16 years instead of 15— 
is one of the changes noted in the bulletin. 
In Manitoba, the Vacations with Pay Act 
was amended to provide for a vacation with 
pay of two weeks after one year’s service 
with an employer, instead of a vacation of 
one week after one year of service and two 
weeks after three years. Provision was also 
made for the replacement of the stamp 
system of vacation pay for construction 
workers in the Greater Winnipeg area by 
a system of payment by cheques issued by 
the Department of Labour annually. 

The enactment of a new Women’s Mini- 
mum Wage Act in Prince Edward Island, 
and an increase in minimum wage rates 
by about 15 per cent in Quebec were other 
important changes made during the year. 

Prince Edward Island enacted an Equal 
Pay Act, bringing the number of provinces 
with equal pay laws to seven. Amendments 
strengthening the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Acts of Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan 
were also made. 

An upward revision of workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits in six provinces is also 
recorded in the new edition. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 25 
cents each. 


Housing Starts Last Year 
Drop 14 Per Cent from 1958 


Starts on the construction of new dwell- 
ing units, completions, and the number 
under construction at year-end were all 
lower in 1959 than in 1958. But 1959 starts 
and completions were higher than in any 
other postwar year, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports. 

Starts dropped 14 per cent to 141,345 
from 164,532 in 1958; completions, at 
145,671, showed little change from the 
1958 figure of 146,686. Units in various 
stages of construction at the end of 1959 
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dropped in number to 81,905 from 88,162 
in 1958. 

In the United States, starts of non-farm 
housing units in 1959 were 14 per cent 
higher than in 1958. The 1959 total, 1,376,- 
900, almost equalled the record of 1,396,000 
in 1950. 


Fewer Immigrants Last Year, 
106,928 Compared with 124,851 


Fewer persons emigrated to Canada in 
1959 than in 1958—106,928 compared with 
124,851, the Department’ of Citizenship 
and Immigration has reported. 

Of the 106,928 arrivals in 1959, about 
half, 53,551, were destined to the labour 
force. The largest number, 12,792, came 
under the occupational classification “manu- 
facturing, mechanical and construction.” 
Another 8,940 were listed as labourers. 
Totals in these categories in 1958 were 
17,476 and 9,388 respectively. 

The second highest number, 9,740, gave 
“service” aS an occupational classification. 
In 1958, this classification covered 11,501. 

Last year 6,947 immigrants were listed 
as professionals; in 1958 there were 7,553 
listed under this classification. 

As in 1958, the majority in 1959 came 
from Italy, 26,822. The second largest num- 
ber, 19,361, was from the United Kingdom. 
The total coming from the U.K. in 1958 
was 26,622. 

Immigrants from the United States num- 
bered 11,338 in 1959, compared with 10,846 
in 1958. 


Net Income of Farmers in 1959 
7 Per Cent Less Than in 1958 


The total net income of farmers from 
farming operations in 1959 is estimated at 
$1,189,388,000, according to preliminary 
estimates of farm income published last 
month by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The 1959 estimate is 7 per cent below 
the preliminary 1958 figure of $1,277,562,- 
000 but 12 per cent higher than the revised 
1957 total of $1,061,508,000. 

Cash income from the sale of farm 
products was a little lower as a result of 
smaller returns from wheat, oats, cattle, 
poultry meat, eggs and fruit; they more 
than offset higher income from such com- 
modities as barley, flaxseed, tobacco, hogs, 
dairy products, and larger Canadian Wheat 
Board payments. 

Supplementary payments in 1959, con- 
sisting almost entirely of payments under 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, amounted 
to $22,090,000, compared with $60,128,000 
in 1958. 


Industrial Injuries in Ontario 
Number 272,460 Last Year 


A record number of injuries to industrial 
workers was reported to the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board last year. In 
the United States, the 1959 industrial injury 
total was the highest since 1953, 

The Ontario total of 272,460 was some 
16,000 above that in 1958, it was shown in 
the Compensation Board’s annual report, 
tabled in the provincial Legislature last 
month. 

The Ontario Rehabilitation Centre at 
Downsview treated 4,128 patients; 1,281 of 
them returned to their former employment. 

Job injuries in the United States in 1959 
disabled 1,970,000 workers, according to 
preliminary estimates of the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Approximately 13,800 of 
the injuries were fatal. 

The injury total was 8 per cent higher 
than the 1958 figure and was the highest 
since 1953. The injury rate increased from 
29.4 per thousand workers to 31.2. 

The fatal injury total was 4 per cent 
above the 1958 figure but was lower than 
that of any other year. The death rate of 
22 per 100,000 workers matched the record 
low established in 1958. 


Commodity Imports in 1959 
Up 8.9 Per Cent from 1958 


The value of commodity imports into 
Canada in 1959 amounted to $5,654,200,000, 
or 8.9 per cent higher than in 1958, accord- 
ing to final figures released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Tron and steel products accounted for 
about half of the total gain in imports and 
for more than one-third of all Canada’s 
imports. 

Imports of non-farm machinery, as usual 
by far the largest import item, rose in 
every quarter except the first and registered 
a 10-per-cent gain on the year. 

Automobile parts imports, higher in each 
quarter of 1959 except the fourth, went 
up by one fifth. Imports of engines were 
virtually unchanged. 

Increases of from 4 to about 40 per cent 
were registered for wool products, books and 
printed matter, paper, scientific equipment, 
cotton products, and electrical apparatus. 

Aircraft and parts were one-fifth lower, 
and there were declines registered in coal, 
and aluminum and its products, among 
other commodities. 

Among commodity imports that increased 
during. 1959, with comparative figures for 
1958 in brackets, were the following: Farm 


implements and machinery, $273.8 million 
($198.3 million); non-farm machinery and 
parts, $585.2 million ($532.9 million); auto- 
mobile parts, $288.6 million ($240.5 mil- 
lion); automobiles, freight and passenger, 
$229.3 million ($162.2 million). 


Imports of rolling-mill products in 1959 
amounted to $137.3 million, compared with 
$147.5 million in 1958. 


Northwest Territories Signs 


Hospital Insurance Agreement 


A hospital insurance and diagnostic serv- 
ices program came into effect in the North- 
west Territories on April 1, as a result of 
an agreement signed March 28 by Hon. J. 
Waldo Monteith, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, and R..G. Robertson, 
Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. 


The agreement with the Northwest Terri- 
tories is similar in many ways to those 
previously completed with nine of the prov- 
inces. All residents were entitled to par- 
ticipate as soon as the program came into 
effect. Those who establish residence after 
April 1 will be entitled to come under the 
plan after a waiting period of three months. 

No premium will be charged but there 
will ‘be an authorized charge, like that 
levied in Alberta and British Columbia, for 
in-patient services. It will be $1.50 a day. 


US) Employment at Record High 


In February, Unemployment Less 

During February the number of persons 
employed in the United States reached 
64,520,000, an increase of 500,000 over 
the previous month’s figure and more than 
1,000,000 above the previous record for 
February set in 1957. At the same time, 
unemployment dropped by 218,000 to 
3,931,000, U.S. Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell announced. This was a reversal 
of the usual trend in February. 

The seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rate for the month was down fo 4.8 per 
cent, the lowest rate since October 1957, 
before the 1957-58 recession began. It was 
the first time since before the recession, 
except in May 1959, that it was below 
5 per cent. The actual rate without dis- 
counting seasonal factors, however, was 5.7 
per cent. 

In Great Britain 450,000 persons were 
registered as unemployed on February 15, ~ 
of whom 431,000 were wholly unemployed 
and 19,000 were temporarily out of work, 
the Ministry of Labour announced. 
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Mr. Justice Milvain Appointed 


Chairman in Railway Disputes 

Hon. Mr. Justice J. V. Milvain of Cal- 
gary, of the Supreme Court of Alberta, has 
been appointed Chairman of the concilia- 
tion board established in the dispute between 
trade unions representing non-operating rail- 
way employees and the Canadian National 
Railways; Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany; Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
way Company; Ontario Northland Railway; 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway; 
and Midland Railway of Manitoba. The 
appointment was announced March 31 by 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour. 

The other members of the conciliation 
board nominated by the parties are Philip 
F. Vineberg, Montreal, nominee of the 
companies, and David Lewis, Q.C., Toronto, 
the nominee of the Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee of the Associated Non-Operating 
Unions. 

Messrs. Vineberg and Lewis reported that 
they had not been able to agree on the 
choice of a chairman; consequently it 
devolved on the Minister to appoint the 
Chairman as authorized by the provisions 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


The unions concerned in the proceedings 
are: Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees; Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees; Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department (AFL- 
CIO); Canadian National Railway System 
Federation No. 11; International Associa- 
tion of Machinists; International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers of Amer- 
ica; Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America; International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers; International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada; International 
Moulders’ and Foundry Workers’ Union of 
North America; Sheet Metal Workers’ In- 
ternational Association; Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union; Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America; Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers; 
and Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
Train, Chair Car, Coach Porters and 
Attendants. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 


A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


February 17—Applications under Mun- 
icipal Winter Works Incentive Programs 
have been invited from all Indian bands, 
who have been advised of the terms of the 
programs, the Minister of Labour replies 
to a question (p. 1147). 

Representations from the Edmonton and 
District Labour Council and from Calgary 
and Regina locals of the Carpenters and 
Joiners relating to unemployment insurance 
regulations on the treatment of holiday and 
severance pay have been received and a 
date has been set for a meeting of the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Minister tells a questioner (p. 
1147). 

The Unemployment Insurance Fund had 
a credit of $445,885,387.32 at the end of 
January, the Minister announces in reply 
to a request for the balance in the Fund at 
the end of January in each year from 1955 
to 1960 (p. 1147). The Minister also sup- 
plied totals of applicants for unemployment 
insurance at the end of January, for Canada, 
the Atlantic Provinces and for New Bruns- 
wick (p. 1148). 

Direct housing loans by Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation are likely 
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to be a good deal lower in 1960 than they 
were in 1959, the Minister of Public Works 
says during consideration of a resolution 
preceding the introduction of amendments 
to the National Housing Act to increase the 
aggregate amount of insured loans under 
the Act. He opened the debate with a review 
of the history of the housing field in the 
past 24 years (p. 1161). 

February 18—Report of the fifth meeting 
of the Joint Canada-U.S. Committee on 
Trade and Economic Affairs was tabled by 
the Minister of Finance and printed as an 
appendix to the day’s Hansard. 

February 19—Report on estimated num- 
ber of men to be hired and estimated federal 
payments on Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive projects approved by the federal 
Government up to February 12 tabled by 
the Minister of Labour and printed as an 
appendix to the day’s Hansard. The tabling 
came at the opening of debate on a supple- 
mentary estimate to provide payments 
under the program (p. 1231, 1234). 

Bill to extend application of the Canada 
Fair Employment Practices Act to the Civil 
Service is debated (p. 1270). The House 
adjourned without question put. 


February 22—Disqualification for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit was imposed on 
some 125 claimants out of 580 who failed 
to apply for jobs as bushworkers, for which 
192 vacancies had been received at the 
Rouyn local office of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, the Minister of 
Labour reports in answer to a question 
(p. 1296). 


February 23—Request for assistance to 
maintain the uranium industry is made by 
Hon. L. B. Pearson, who suggested that 
the Government consider establishment of 
a plant to produce enriched uranium and 
the turning over to private industry of the 
production operations of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Ltd. (p. 1373). 

February 24—Bill to reduce voting age 
in Canada from 21 to 18 (Bill C-48) is 
given first reading (p. 1391). 

Information on claimants for unemploy- 
ment insurance may be released by the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission where 
the Commission deems it advisable, the 
Minister of Labour tells a questioner (p. 
1399)).. 

The Government is prepared to sign a 
roads to resources agreement with Saskat- 
chewan for $15 million, including the cost 
of the Prince Albert Bridge, the Minister 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
says in reply to a question (p. 1402). 

Debate continues on estimate to provide 
‘payments under the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program (p. 1402). The 
program has put another 40,000 persons 
to work, the Minister of Labour says 
(p. 1408). There was a 35-per-cent increase 
in the number of persons taking advantage 
of vocational training in 1959, Mr. Starr 
reports (p. 1408). 

February 25—Information relating to the 
inclusion of farm labour under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act has been compiled 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. It will have to be studied, the Minister 
of Labour replies to question (p. 1437). 

February 26—Debate continued on esti- 
mate to provide payments under the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
(p. 1482). 

Second reading moved of Bill C-12, to 
amend the Small Loans Act to require 
advertising of the true rate of interest 
being charged on each loan (p. 1523). The 
House adjourned without question put. 

February 29—Motion proposing a broad- 
ening of the scope of the national health 
insurance plan introduced and debated (p. 
1532). The House adjourned without ques- 
tion put. 


March 1—Debate continues on estimate 
to provide payments under the Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program (p. 1590 
and 1608). 

March 2—Debate continues on estimate 
to provide payments under the Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program (p. 1648). 

March 3—The Government will assist the 
Government of Nova Scotia in a joint 
study of unemployment, the Minister of 
Labour tells a questioner (p. 1684). Later, 
he explained that “one of the men from 
the Economics [and Research] Branch of 
the Department will go there and in co- 
operation with provincial officials will pro- 
ceed with the survey” (p. 1689). 

Debate continues on estimate to provide 
payments under the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program (p. 1687). After 
7% days of debate, the appropriation was 
approved by a vote of 127 to 0. 

Figure that will reflect “accurately and 
completely the jobless situation at any 
time” will be sought by officials of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the National Employ- 
ment Service, the Minister of Labour 
announces (p. 1702). 

March 7—Statement on Elliot Lake made 
by the Prime Minister (p. 1785). 

Consideration is being given to a request 
by a local of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers for restor- 
ation of pension vesting provisions in the 
Income Tax Act, the Prime Minister informs 
a questioner (p. 1789). 

Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee met March 4 for discussion of the 
regulations respecting holiday and severance 
pay; the Government is awaiting a report 
of the meeting, the Minister of Labour 
says in reply to a question (p. 1793). 

March 8—Progress reported on motion 
that the House go into committee to con- 
sider a measure for amending the Railway 
Act so that grants could be made from 
the railway grade crossing fund for a further 
period of three years beyond January 31, 
1961 (p. 1874). 

March 9—An increase in prevailing rates 
for motor mechanics in the naval motor 
transport garage at Esquimalt, B.C., retro- 
active to November 1, 1959 has been 
approved, the Associate Minister of National 
Defence replies to a question (p. 1884). _ 

Second reading moved of Bill C-2, to 
amend the Indian Act to give Indians the 
right to vote in federal elections (p. 1912). 
The House adjourned without question put. - 

March 10—The Government is hopeful 
that a trade agreement with Russia will 
be signed, the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce tells a questioner (p. 1920). 
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Debate on second reading of Bill C-2, 
to amend the Indian Act to give Indians the 
right to vote in federal elections, continues 
(p. 1925). Bill read the second and third 
times and passed. 

Bill C-3, to amend the Canada Elections 
Act to give Indians the right to vote in 
federal elections, read the second and third 
times and passed (p. 1955). 

Debate continues on resolution preceding 
the introduction of amendments to the 
National Housing Act to increase the aggre- 
gate amount of insured loans under the 
Act (p. 1958). 

March 11—IJnvestigations into Chignecto 
Canal development are taking place, the 
Prime Minister says when questioned 
whether the Government would consider an 
immediate engineering study of the canal’s 
cost, irrigational details, and location (p. 
1968). 

Bill C-53, to amend the National Housing 
Act, introduced and read the first time 
(p. 1974, 2005). 

March 15—Debate motion for second 
reading of Bill C-53, to amend the National 
Housing Act (p. 2071). The House ad- 
journed without question put. 

March 16—Unemployment Insurance 
Fund had a credit balance of $408,141,- 
026.81 on February 28, 1960 and of 
$547,399,504.48 a year earlier. On Feb- 
ruary 25, 1960 there were 805,195 unplaced 
applicants for unemployment insurance on 
the books of the National Employment 
Service offices across Canada, the Minister 
of Labour replies to questions (p. 2117). 

Agreement under the Unemployment 
Assistance Act has been signed between 
the federal Government and the Govern- 
ment of Quebec, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare replies to a question 
(p. 2117). 

“Disallowance of provincial laws is not 
one of the functions of the Dominion 
Parliament” and therefore a motion to dis- 
cuss the disallowance of two Newfoundland 
labour bills was rejected by the Speaker 
(p. 2120). 

The federal Government has not dis- 
allowed \abour legislation passed by the 
Government of Newfoundland, the Prime 
Minister replies to a question (p. 2122). 

Debate on second reading of Bill C-53 
(National Housing Act) continues (p. 2130). 

Labour groups that protested the Gov- 
ernment’s refusal to grant salary increases 
to civil servants listed by Minister of 
Finance in reply to a question (p. 2152). 

March 17—The question of disallowance 
of labour legislation passed by the Govern- 
ment of Newfoundland was considered “and 
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a decision was made not to take any action,” 
the Prime Minister advises a questioner 
(pe21s5¢ 

Bill C-53, to amend the National Housing 
Act to increase the aggregate amount of 
insured loans under the Act, read the third 
time and passed (p. 2158). 

March 21—Discussion of International 
trade opened by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion (p. 2250). He moved an amendment 
to the motion that the House go into com- 
mittee of supply, in which he called for 
action to remedy Canada’s unfavourable 
trade balance (p. 2268). 

An amendment to the amendment was 
moved by Harold E. Winch (Vancouver 
East) (p. 2268). 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce 
began a statement in reply (p. 2277) but 
the House adjourned before the question - 
was put. The next day, March 22, he com- 
pleted his speech (p. 2302). The amendment 
to the amendment was defeated 182 to 45 
(p. 2333) and the amendment by an iden- 
tical vote (p. 2334). 

March 23—Reduction of civilian staff at 
HMCS Cornwallis stems from a number of 
causes, the major one being the new cen- 
tral heating plant with its modern fuel 
handling equipment, the Associate Minister 
of National Defence replies to a question 
(p. 2345). 

Scope of retraining program that CNR 
plans to carry out is one of the matters 
that should come before the committee on 
railways, air lines and shipping owned and 
controlled by the Government, says D. M. 
Fisher (Port Arthur) during debate on the 
motion to set up the committee (p. 2375). 

Some way to “transport” Hal Banks 
[Vice-President in Canada of the Seafarers’ 
International Union] somewhere “so that 
we are not obliged to contend with him” 
should be sought by the Minister of Trans- 
port, Mr. Fisher says later in the same 
speech (p. 2376). 

March 24—Municipal Winter Works In- 
centive Program will be extended until the 
end of May, the Minister of Labour 
announces (p. 2386). 

A committee has been set up to seek 
“an official national measure of unemploy- 
ment,” the Minister of Labour announces 
(PHZ33,70% 

March 25—The Government has no sym- 
pathy for racial discrimination policies and 
deplores the development of a situation that 
has given rise to violence and loss of life, 
the Prime Minister says in a statement on 
the situation in South Africa. At this time, 
however, “no beneficial purpose would be 
served by diplomatic protests” (p. 2448). 
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Construction Association’s Annual Brief 
Makes proposals for revision of federal labour code to clarify its provisions 
regarding picketing and strikes, to provide “protection” for employees against 
compulsory union membership, and to prevent strikes in essential public services 


Revision of the federal labour code, 
illegal strikes and picketing, soundness of 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund, re-estab- 
lishment of the labour-management National 
Joint Conference Board of the Construction 
Industry, and apprenticeship training were 
the subjects of some of the more important 
recommendations made to the federal Goy- 
ernment on March 15 in the annual submis- 
sion of the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion. 


The brief was based on the statement of 
policy and on the resolutions adopted at 
the Association’s 42nd annual meeting at 
the end of January (L.G., Mar., p. 252). 


In advocating the “modernization of la- 
bour legislation in accordance with present- 
day conditions and needs,” the brief de- 
clared, the CCA was not being anti-labour 
in its proposals, which were designed “to 
provide greater equality between the parties 
so that collective bargaining procedures 
will be still more effective and responsible 
in character.” 

None of the Association’s recommenda- 
tions involved much reduction in the Gov- 
ernment’s revenues, some would save money, 
and those that required expenditures by the 
Government were investments that would 
bring a return or would develop a larger 
base for future tax revenues, the submis- 
sion stated. 


Recommendations in the submission were 
largely reiterations of those made to the 
Government in previous years. 

The delegation, which was led by the 
CCA President J. M. Soules, reminded the 
Cabinet that the public works program of 
the federal Government amounted to about 
a tenth of the total volume of construction, 
and that the Government’s policies also 
greatly influenced the construction plans of 
companies and private individuals. 

Among the “more desirable” changes to 
the federal labour code advocated by the 
Association were: clarification of the law 
regarding picketing and strikes, “protection” 
of an employee against the compulsion to 
join a union as a condition of employment, 
provision for the settlement of jurisdictional 
disputes “within our own country rather 
than in the U.S.A.,” and provision of means 
for preventing work stoppages in “essential 
public services.” 


The brief pointed out that the Association 
had previously advocated the vesting of 
unions with the status of legal entities, and 
it expressed satisfaction “that this status has 
been clarified and confirmed under the 
common law in a recent Supreme Court of 
Canada decision with respect to breach of 
contract and was spelled out last year in 
the B.C. Trades-union Act.” 

The CCA is still hopeful that the National 
Joint Conference Board of the Construction 
Industry will function again. Periodic meetings 
are now being held between the heads of the 
construction unions and contractor associations 
in the United States on the national level. We 
have been gratified to see that the Canadian 
Labour Congress has also advocated national 
labour-management conferences. 

The Association said that the interest 
of the Department of Labour in the pro- 
posed restoration of the Joint Board was 
appreciated, and it pointed out that the 
principle of joint consultation is embodied in 
a number of advisory committees appointed 
by the federal Department of Labour. 


The Association again objected to the 
administration of the Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act in such a way that “the pro- 
visions contained in the schedules attached 
to federal construction contracts have ex- 
ceeded those contained in union agreements 
or provincial legislation,” which it asserted 
had happened in some cases. It opposed 
such a practice as imposing an unnecessary 
extra expense on the taxpayers and as 
having a “disruptive effect on other work 
in the region.” It also complained that the 
Department had in one area changed its 
policy on overtime without warning or 
compensation to the contractors concerned. 


Another complaint the Association made 
was that “no distinction is made between 
building and engineering construction pro- 
jects or between urban and ‘bush’ jobs in 
the statutory daily and weekly maximum 
hours of work allowed on federal con- 
tracts.” It asked for greater flexibility in 
this regard, and that the maximums should 
be set on a weekly rather than on a daily 
basis. 

Referring to representations made pre- | 
viously to a standing committee of the 
House of Commons and to the Minister of 
Labour on the subject of unemployment 
insurance, the Association said that it had 
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then mentioned its concern about the re- 
duced balance of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund, and that it had recommended 
that the Fund’s “administration should be 
guided exclusively by sound actuarial prin- 
ciples.” It said also that “the Association 
has had reason to complain that the fund 
was being misused for purposes for which 
it was clearly never intended.” 

The CCA is also gravely concerned that the 
payment of benefits which now enable an 
unemployed person to collect up to a total of 
$79 a week net will undoubtedly have some 
influence on the incentive to work. It is there- 
fore felt that the most careful study should be 
given to all supplementary unemployment bene- 
fit plans and also to the “benefit” and ‘allow- 
able earnings” scales. 


The Association reiterated its appreciation 
of the encouragement and help given by the 
Department of Labour to the apprentice- 
ship and vocational training program and 
to the development of national trade train- 
ing standards. It said that it was pleased 
that the Apprenticeship Training Advisory 
Committee at its last meeting had approved 
of the Association’s training policies. 

The CCA affirmed. its intention of con- 
tinuing to “stress the special responsibility 
of employers in assisting in our industrial 
education programs, both in the provision 
of opportunities for on-site training and in 
assistance to our schools, whether they be 
vocational schools, apprenticeship centres, 
technical institutions or universities.” It 
asked for continued assistance by the federal 
Government in this work. 

In the matter of housing, the brief 
referred to the unusually uncertain outlook 
this year. It commended the Government for 
increasing the appropriation of funds to be 


used in financing operations of CMHC under 
the terms of the National Housing Act. 
Regarding the effect of the new interest of 
63 per cent on NHA mortgages in attracting 
investment funds on a large scale, “much 
depends upon the extent to which the 
federal Government exercises its role as a 
residual lender,” the brief said. 


The Association repeated some of the 
recommendations it had made in the past 
for “increasing the opportunities for im- 
proved housing for the under-$5,000-a-year 
group.” It again advised the amendment of 
the NHA to allow existing houses to be 
bought under the Act, and to make the 
financing of housing for rent more attractive 
to investors. 

The Association’s previous recommenda- 
tion that the federal sales tax should be 
removed from building materials that are 
still subject to it was repeated. Not only 
was this request not heeded, the brief said, 
but the rise in the old age security portion 
of the tax had increased the effective rate 
to 11 per cent, thereby increasing construc- 
tion costs. 

The Association commended the federal 
Government “for its good example in 
scheduling construction and general pur- 
chases in the winter months and in promot- 
ing wintertime construction on a widespread 
scale through the various publicity media.” 
It expressed belief in the value of the 
municipal winter works incentive program. 
It said, however, that an earlier announce- 
ment regarding the scheme “would be help- 
ful in enabling more municipalities to parti- 
cipate.” A continuation of the campaign to 


Belgian Program Has Retrained 25,000 Unemployed for New Jobs 


Some 25,000 unemployed persons in Bel- 
gium have been retrained for new jobs 
during the past 15 years. 

Under the Belgian program, training 
centres are situated in various parts of the 
country, and the training system is a flexible 
one that seeks to adapt the kinds of trades 
taught to the needs of the economy as 
forecast by a manpower studies unit. The 
average course lasts from five to eight 
months, but the training time is shortened 
when possible. 

There are 68 training sections scattered 
throughout the country, and the number 
who completed training in 1959, including 
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encourage wintertime construction was 
recommended. 
110 who received “on-the-job” training 


with an employer, was 1,700. It is expected 
that in 1960 the number will reach 2,500. 

Most trainees are in their 20’s or 30's, 
but some are older. The retraining pro- 
gram is separate from Belgium’s regular 
vocational training program, under which 
younger persons are trained. 

When a worker successfully completes 
his course he is considered to be semi- 
qualified, and a few months of practical 
experience are usually enough to make him 
fully skilled. Sometimes, however, a further 
course during the following winter may be 
needed to complete his training. 


— a es 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the Fourth Quarter of 1959 


Deaths from industrial accidents decreased by 106 from the third quarter and 
by 90 from fhe fourth quarter of 1958. Of the 259 fatalities in the fourth 
quarter, 69 occurred in construction, 44 in transportation and communications 


There were 259* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1959, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a 
decrease of 106 from the previous quarter, 
in which 365 were recorded, including 43 
in a supplementary list. In the fourth quarter 
of the previous year, 349 fatalities were 
recorded. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were three accidents that resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons. 

The five crew-members of a four-engined 
cargo plane en route to Baffin Island from 
Montreal died when the plane crashed 
near St. Cléophas de Brandon, Que., on 
November 4. 

Four construction workers were killed 
in Montreal on November 6, when the 
concrete roof of an extension to a plant 
under which approximately twenty-five men 
were working collapsed. On the evening of 
the same day, the three crew-members of a 
schooner were drowned during a storm, a 
few miles off the Ile-aux-Coudres, Que. 

Grouped by industries (see chart page 
0000) the largest number of fatalities, 69, 
was in construction: 41 in buildings and 
structures, 20 in highways and bridges and 
8 in miscellaneous construction. Fatalities 
recorded in this industry for the same period 
in 1958 numbered 53: 18 in buildings and 
structures, 23 in highways and bridges and 
12 im miscellaneous construction. During 
1959’s third quarter, 76 fatalities were 
listed: 39 in buildings and structures, 30 in 
highways and bridges and 7 in miscellaneous 
construction. 

During the quarter, accidents in the 
transportation, storage and communications 
industry resulted in the deaths of 44 persons; 
17 of these fatal accidents were in local 
and highway transportation, 10 in railway 
transportation, 8 in air transportation and 
7 in water transportation. During the same 
period last year, 43 deaths were reported, 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the fourth 
quarter of 1959 is probably greater than the figures 
now quoted. Information on accidents which occur 
but are not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary lists 
and statistics are amended accordingly. The figures 
shown include 99 fatalities for which no official 
reports have been received, including 23 in agricul- 
ture alone. 


including 14 in railway transportation, 13 
in water transportation, 8 in telegraphs and 
telephone and 6 in local and highway trans- 
portation. Accidents in this industrial group- 
ing during July, August and September 
1959 resulted in the deaths of 51 workers; 
20 of the deaths occurred in railway trans- 
portation, 18 in local and highway trans- 
portation, 7 in water transportation and 2 
each in storage and telegraphs and telephone. 


Thirty-five fatalities were recorded in the 
mining industry: 24 in metal mining, 4 in 
coal mining and 7 in non-metallic mineral 
mining. During the same period in 1958, 
115 fatalities were listed: 26 in metal min- 
ing, 79 in coal mining, and 10 in non- 
metallic mineral mining. There were 37 
fatalities during the third quarter, 20 in 
metal mining, 7 in coal mining and 10 in 
non-metallic mineral mining. 


During the quarter, 34 persons died acci- 
dentally in manufacturing; 8 of the fatalities 
occurred in wood products, 6 in food 
products, 3 each in iron and steel products 
and non-ferrous metal products and 2 each 
in paper products and non-metallic mineral 
products. During the same period of the 
previous year, 39 deaths were reported; of 
these, 11 were in iron and steel products, 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Working 
Conditions and Social Analysis Section of the 
Economics and Research Branch, are those 
fatal accidents that involved persons gain- 
fully employed and that occurred during the 
course of, or which arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths that 
resulted from industrial disease as reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the 


Board of Transport Commissioners and 


certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source of 
information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, 
fishing and trapping and certain of the 
service groups is not as complete as in 
those industries which are covered by com- 
pensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 
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INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA 


Fourth Quarter of 1959 
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7 in transportation equipment, 5 in wood 
products and 4 each in food products, paper 
products and non-metallic mineral products. 
Accidents during the third quarter of 1959 
resulted in the deaths of 66 workers; of 
these fatalities, 19 were in iron and steel 
products, 12 in wood products, 6 each in 
non-ferrous metal products and non-metallic 
mineral products and 5 in food products. 

There were 32 fatalities in the logging 
industry, a decrease of 6 over the same 
period of 1958. During 1959’s third quar- 
ter, 28 lives were lost in this industry. 

An analysis of the causes of the 259 
fatalities recorded during the fourth quarter 
(see chart page 360) shows that 74 (29 per 
cent) were listed under the heading “struck 
by machinery, moving vehicles, etc.,” of 
which 7 were under the heading “struck 
by tools, machinery, cranes, etc.,” 16 under 
“struck by moving vehicles” and 51 under 
“struck by other objects.” 


The cause “collisions, derailments, wrecks, 
etc.” was responsible for 67 deaths; 27 in 
accidents involving automobiles and trucks, 
22 involving tractors and loadmobiles, 10 
involving aircraft and 2 involving water- 
craft. In the classification “falls and/or 
slips,” 43 fatalities were recorded, all of 
them from falls to different levels. 

Twenty-seven fatalities were listed in the 
“caught in, on or between” category; of 
these, 10 were equally divided between 
“machinery” and “tractors and loadmobiles,” 
4 involved “buildings and structures,” 3 
“hoisting and conveying apparatus” and 
3 “automobiles and trucks.” 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 75. In British Columbia, there 
were 59; in Quebec, 49; and in Alberta, 27. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 111 fatalities in October, 93 in Novem- 
ber and 55 in December. 


Meeting Considers Establishment Of Ontario Farm Safety Council 


The possible formation of an Ontario 
Farm Safety Council was one of the subjects 
discussed during the two-day annual Farm 
Safety Conference held at the Ontario 
Agricultural College in Guelph, February 
9 and 10. 

The Council would probably include 
representatives of the Ontario government, 
farm organizations and other rural, provin- 
cial, and national groups interested in the 
promotion of farm safety throughout the 
province. 

The nearly 400 delegates who attended 
the meeting agreed that county or district 
safety councils or committees consisting of 
representatives of existing farm and rural 
groups should be established in Ontario to 
further rural safety education. 

The objective of the Conference, the 
second held by the Ontario Government and 
sponsored jointly by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Transport, was to bring together a 
group of public-spirited farm people, who 
are leaders in their communities, for the 
purpose of (a) focusing attention on the 
extreme urgency of the farm accident 
problem; (b) mobilizing effective public 
support for farm accident prevention activi- 
ties; and (c) encouraging organized rural 
groups to develop continuous effective farm 
safety programs. 

One of the main topics discussed was the 
Ontario Farm Accident Survey, a year-long 
study of rural accidents that began March 
1, 1959. Some 5,500 farm reporters in 
every county and district are reporting to 
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the Ontario Government farm accidents 
that occur in their areas, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is compiling statistics 
on the extent of the accident problem. 

A preliminary report showed that be- 
tween March 1, 1959 and September 1, 1959 
there were 4,057 accidents on Ontario 
farms, resulting in 144 deaths, 119 per- 
manent injuries, 3,019 temporary injuries 
and 44,280 days off work. Property damage 
as a result of these accidents totalled more 
than $2,700,000. 

Motor vehicles were responsible for most 
of the fatalities in the six-month period, 
21 in the first quarter, 32 in the second. 
Most of the permanent disabilities, 20 in 
the first quarter and 41 in the second, 
resulted from being caught in machinery. 
“Falls and stumbles” caused most of the 
temporary disabilities, 417 in the first quar- 
ter and 590 in the second. 

The survey lists accidents by place and 
cause, nature of accident, equipment in- 
volved, and the age of the victims. 

During the first six months of the survey, 
fires, which started from innumerable 
causes, took 13 lives on Ontario farms and 
resulted in $2,375,000 damage to farm 
property. 

The general sessions of the Conference 
dealt with the safe operation of farm trac- 
tors; achieving traffic safety through driver 
licensing and the point system; organizing a 
local farm safety council; how the farm 
family can promote safety; and safety in 
the home. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Elimination of Overlapping of Service 


Two Ontario organizations set up liaison committees to eliminate overlapping 
and duplication of services for disabled, agree to new division of activities 
on basis of patient's age. Saskatchewan agencies form co-ordinating council 


The Ontario Society for Crippled Children 
and the Rehabilitation Foundation have set 
up two joint liaison committees in a work- 
ing arrangement designed to eliminate 
overlapping or duplication in their services. 

The first step is a new division of activi- 
ties according to the age of the patients. 
The Ontario Society for Crippled Children 
will take care of needy crippled children up 
to and including 18 years of age, and the 
Rehabilitation Foundation will deal with the 
rehabilitation of handicapped persons 19 
years of age and older. 

Previously the division of responsibility 
was at the age of 21 years. The reason 
for the change is that at 19 the choice 
of a career becomes the major consideration. 

The primary function of the Rehabilita- 
tion Foundation is’ to make disabled men 
and women fit to earn a livelihood—in com- 
merce, in industry, in the professions or at 
home. The new arrangement is expected to 
hasten the process for young people by 
preventing overlapping and lost time. 

* * co 

A new organization whose ‘aims are to 
improve and expand services to disabled 
persons, strengthen rehabilitation agencies 
and improve their programs, and encourage 
research in rehabilitation has been formed 
in Saskatchewan. More than 40 voluntary 
and government agencies were represented 
at the founding conference. 

The Co-ordinating Council on Rehabilita- 
tion (Saskatchewan) will take steps to 
enable the participating agencies to combine 
their efforts to best advantage. These 
measures will include familiarizing each 
agency with the functions and practices of 
other agencies, pooling of resources to gain 
common goals, minimizing duplication of 
effort, streamlining communication between 
agencies, and determining gaps in the agen- 
cies’ programs with the idea of filling them. 

Dr. T. E. Hunt of the College of 
Medicine, University of Saskatchewan, was 
elected ‘President of the Council. Robert 
Talbot, Saskatchewan Department of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation, and Dr. F. E. 
Coburn, Saskatchewan Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, were named Vice-Presidents. 

The Council plans to hold its first annual 
conference in October this year. 
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A one-room school was officially opened 
in Calgary recently to supply formal educa- 
tion for physically handicapped children. 
Most of the children who are now attending 
the school had previously had no chance of 
formal education except through correspond- 
ence courses. 

The funds for building the centre in which 
the school is situated were provided by the 
Canadian Legion Polio Fund and the Lions 
Club, -and the cost of running the school 
will be borne jointly by the Calgary Public 
School Board and the Alberta Department 
of Education. The Active Club is providing 
bus transportation for the students. 

* ok * 

Around the Provinces—The Housing and 
Home Nursing Branch of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Social Welfare and Rehabil- 
itation has appointed a geriatrician. He is 
Dr. Borys Kobrynski, who had been em- 
ployed as a senior specialist with the 
province’s Department of Public Health. 

The Montreal Rehabilitation Centre 
treated 1,054 patients last year. Treatments 
totalled 71,534, or 22,557 days of care. 
Patients discharged by the Centre numbered 
703, of whom 463 returned to their former 
jobs or entered new ones. 

The Rehabilitation Institute of Ottawa 
treated 270 patients in 1959 compared with 
85 in 1958. It closed 125 cases compared 
with 13 the year before. Of the 125 patients 
whose treatment was finished last year, 25 
resumed their normal employment and 24 
found new jobs. 

i * * Eo 

The 8th World Congress of the Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare of Cripples 
will be held in New York City, August 28 
to September 2, 1960. 

The Society is a federation of voluntary 
national organizations in 38 countries, work- 
ing to provide crippled children and adults 
with the facilities and opportunities they 
need to overcome their hanidcaps. 

More than 5,000 rehabilitation practi- 
tioners and volunteers are expected to 
attend—1,500 of them from outside the 
United States. 

The 3rd International Congress of Phy- 
sical Medicine will be held in Washington, 
August 21 to 28, 1960. 


Older Workers 


3,000 Replies to Minister’s Enquiry 


By mid-March more than 3,000 replies received to Minister’s enquiry regarding 
older workers. Respondents represented every segment of Canadian industry, 
and replies constitute the combined experience of a large number of employers 


During the past several months some 
45,000 enquiries regarding older workers 
were sent by Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour, to employers from coast to coast 
(L.G., Nov. 1959, p. 1172). In order that 
as many employers as possible might under- 
stand the social and economic problem of 
the older worker the list included branches 
and agencies as well as head offices of 
large organizations. 

By the middle of March more than 3,000 
replies had been received. As many of 
these letters spoke for associated companies 
or for hundreds of branches or agencies, 
it is estimated that the replies represent 
the views and practices of from 10,000 to 
15,000 of those receiving the Minister’s 
enquiry. The contents, therefore, constitute 
the combined experience of a large segment 
of industry. Every section of Canadian 
industry was represented in the replies. 

This effort was widely supported by 
newspapers, trade magazines and other 
periodicals all across the country in edi- 
torials, news stories, feature columns and 
special articles. 

It will take many months to fully tabulate 
and assess the mass of information con- 
tained in the replies before a report can 
be issued. However, it is possible to report 
some impressions and items of particular 
interest. 

From the employers’ replies it is evident 
that a great deal of interest has been 
aroused in the potential of workers past 40 
years of age and in their fuller utilization 
by industry. Some employers stated that 
they had not realized the complexities of 
the problem before receiving the Minister’s 
letter. Others knew of it and were taking 
steps towards a greater use of older man- 
power. 

The majority of employers replying agreed 
that in productivity, absenteeism, accident 
rates, dependability and all-round utility, 
workers past 40 were satisfactory employees. 
Several pointed out that what an older 
worker may lack in vigour and speed he 
makes up in experience, stability, and sense 
of responsibility. 

It is apparent that more employers are 
realizing that a balanced force of both 
older and younger workers can enhance the 
qualities peculiar to each group, thereby 
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contributing to greater over-all efficiency. A 
balanced work force of varying ages can 
also lay the foundation for elimination of 
difficulties arising in the future from having 
too many employees in the same age group. 


One of the reasons mentioned by a 
number of employers for age discrimination 
is the practice of promotions from within a 
company. This desirable policy, which is to 
the benefit of a company’s employees, 
usually results in the filling of openings by 
promotion. Sometimes one opening means 
a series of promotions right down the line, 
leaving a vacancy at the lowest or beginner’s 
earning range. Frequently, say employers, 
a person in his thirties or forties is unwilling 
to start at the bottom or cannot afford to 
take the wages or salary offered. Therefore 
it seems natural to fill the position with a 
young worker. 


Employers explain that occasions arise 
where no qualified employee is available for 
promotion. An experienced applicant may 
then be sought outside the company and a 
qualified person may get preference if he 
or she is past 40 because of maturity and 
experience. These cases, however, seem to 
be the exception rather than the rule. 


There is some reluctance among em- 
ployers to hire applicants who are too old 
for entrance to a pension plan or whose 
term of service would be too short to build 
adequate pension benefits. Some employers 
report attempts to deal with this problem 
in a practical way. They have instituted 
special savings plans by payroll deduction 
for such employees. The funds accumulated 
are invested in bonds, annuities or other 
form of security to provide a compensating 
cushion of assets upon retirement. In some 
instances employers supplement these funds 
by contributions. In others they do not. 

Several employers reported raising retire- 
ment ages to 67, 68 and, in a few cases, 
to age 70. Others stated their retirement 
policy was flexible, permitting capable em- 
ployees to continue working for years past 
normal retirement age. 

A considerable number of employers said 
that their particular pension plan offered 
no obstacle either to the hiring of older 
workers or their retention past normal 
retiring age. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Mechanization and Automation in Offices 
Little doubt that introduction of electronic computers for data handling will 
bring profound changes to office work and to employment outlook for clerical 
workers. ILO committee studies effects of office mechanization and automation 


Within the past decade a revolutionary 
development has been taking place in office 
work as a result of the introduction of 
electronic computers for the handling of 
data. The probable effects of this new 
development upon the clerical working force 
is causing much concern. 

Reliable information on the subject is 
meagre. There can be little doubt, however, 
that automation will bring profound changes 
to office work and to the employment out- 
look for office occupations. 


Women, who have a special stake in this 
situation because so many of them are 
engaged in office work, will have a great 
interest in the special consideration given 
to the effects of mechanization and auto- 
mation in offices at a recent meeting of the 
ILO Advisory Committee on Salaried Em- 
ployees and Professional Workers. 


The background papers for this discus- 
sion are to be published in early issues 
of International Labour Review, an ILO 
monthly publication. They analyse the func- 
tions of the office and its changing man- 
power needs. The effects of mechanization 
are dealt with both in early stages and in 
the more recent phase following the adop- 
tion of highly complex machines that carry 
out a sequence of operations. Against this 
background the report discusses the intro- 
duction and gradual spread of automation 
in offices and its impact on office work and 
office workers. 


The aim of both mechanization and auto- 
mation is to reduce clerical costs. Early 
labour-saving devices such as the typewriter 
and the adding machine, which relieved a 
good deal of laborious manual work, had 
little effect on the need for clerical man- 
power. However the later highly mechanized 
systems have resulted in economies in staff 
requirements and reduced “the persistent 
problem of personnel procurement.” Yet 
“the productivity increases made possible 
by mechanization have apparently barely 
kept pace with the increasing volume of 
work.”1 

Whether the effects of automation will 
be similarly reassuring remains an urgent 
question, however, since “potential man- 
power economies in routine clerical work 
are vastly greater where electronic equipment 
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is used than under conventional mechanized 
systems.”2 Various points of view are 
advanced. For example, the belief is widely 
held that the “computer-derived technol- 
ogies” will create a major source of new 
employment. At the same time it is em- 
phasized that “the swollen ranks of the 
clerical work force, which has grown so 
rapidly since the beginning of the century, 
may experience an equally rapid decline.”® 

Particularly pertinent is this observation: 
“Obviously, all office workers will not 
be affected to the same extent; some occu- 
pations will hardly be touched at all— 
particularly jobs dealing directly with the 
public, or requiring reflection, as in answer- 
ing correspondence ... machine operators, of 
every description, will also be in continued 
demand, since many of these are required 
in a fully automated data-processing instal- 
lation as well as with older types of 
mechanized equipment. Those most affected 
will undoubtedly be the class of workers 
possessing one of the traditional clerical 
skills—bookkeeping, filing, accountancy, in- 
voicing, etc.—and all the semi-skilled work- 
ers who have learnt to do the routine 
manual operations connected with this 
work. For these workers, job opportunities 
are bound to diminish as this is the area of 
work directly taken over by the machines... 
How far this results in unemployment will 
depend, not only on the economic possibili- 
ties for the absorption of displaced workers, 
but also on their own adaptability and the 
training facilities which they are offered.”4 

The problem must be tackled on many 
fronts. By no means the least requirement 
is “a new conception of vocational training 
as a continuous process rather than as a 
single initial investment at the beginning 
of a clerical career.” 


1International Labour Organization Effects of 
Mechanization and Automation in Offices, Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers, Fifth Session, Cologne, 1959. Third Item on 
the Agenda, page 50-51. 


2 Same, page 51. 
3 Same, page 52. 
4Same, page 60. 
5 Same, page 77. 


From the Labour Gazette, April 1910 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Enactment of Workmen's Compensation Act by Manitoba Legislature recommended 
by Royal Commission. Toronto police force enlarged so that policemen might have 
two off-duty days a month. Domestic help reported scarce in Ottawa district 


Enactment of a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act by the Legislature of Manitoba 
was recommended in the report of a Royal 
Commission published in March 1910 and 
summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE of 
April 1910. The Commission recommended 
that the Act should apply to all employers 
of five or more workmen, that the com- 
pensation should be paid by the employers, 
and that the amount should not exceed 
half the diminution in the wage-earning 
capacity of the victim in non-fatal cases, 
and $1,500 in fatal accidents. 

The Commission recommended that the 
right to the full amount of compensation 
in non-fatal accidents not become effective 
until after the second month of employ- 
ment, if the injured person were other than 
a journeyman tradesman working at his 
own trade. For the first month he would be 
entitled to 25 per cent of the diminution 
in his earning power, and in the second 
month to 40 per cent. 

In cases of total and permanent disability 
or death, the recommendation was _ that 
negligence not be a bar to recovery of 
compensation, except when the victim was 
drunk at the time the accident occurred. 

It was proposed that compensation in 
fatal accidents be paid only to dependents 
resident in the province at the time of the 
accident, and in non-fatal accidents, only 
as long as the recipient was living in the 
province. 

Another recommendation was that com- 
pensation be paid only when disability lasted 
for more than two weeks. 

A substantial deposit in cash or ‘bonds 
should be made with the Government by all 
companies doing accident and liability insur- 
ance business in the province, and the com- 
panies should be required to make regular 
returns to the Government similar to those 
then being made to the Dominion Govern- 
ment by life insurance companies, the Com- 
mission recommended. 

In Toronto, the police force was increased 
by 58, bringing the total strength to 475, 
in order that the man might be able to 
have two days a month off duty. 

In Ottawa, domestic help was reported 
to be the scarcest kind of labour in the 
district. The local National Trades and 


Labour Council dealt with the problem and 
recommended “that more comforts be pro- 
vided for servants in the homes of their 
employers.” 

The Ottawa Public School Board was 
reported to have raised the maximum salary 
for principals holding first-class certificates 
from $1,800 to $2,000. The report said that 
a corresponding increase had been given to 
teachers in the lower grades two years 
before. 

A police magistrate in Ontario fined two 
men for calling strikebreakers “scabs”. The 
magistrate said, “I want it to be distinctly 
understood that I ‘object to that word.” 

At the end of March a conciliation board 
reported in a dispute between the British 
Columbia Copper Company, Greenwood, 
B.C., and the Greenwood Miners’ Union, 
No. 22, of the Western Federation of 
Miners. 

The dispute, the LABOUR GAZETTE said, 
arose ‘when the union informed the com- 
pany that “unless every man (except offi- 
cials and shift-bosses) working in the mines 
and smelter, under our jurisdiction, has a 
paid-up card in our union by noon, the 
11th of January, 1910, we will go out on 
strike and refuse to work with the non-union 
men.” 

The majority report of the board held 
that there was no justification whatever for 
the union’s demand, and that if the com- 
pany acceded to it, it “would be most 
unjustly discriminating against those of its 


employees who do not belong to the 
Western Federation of Miners.” 
The union’s nominee, however, in a 


minority report, disagreed with this view. 
He said that it was difficult for those not 
familiar with local conditions to gain a 
thorough understanding of the issue in- 
volved. Briefly stated, he said, the con- 
troversy had arisen out of an attempt by 
the miners’ union to maintain its jurisdiction 
against the encroachments of a so-called 
“Blectricians’ Union”. He contended that 
the union had taken the only possible course 
to protect itself, and that the miners’ stand 
against the formation of dual unions in the 
industry was absolutely correct and in the 
interests of both the workmen and the 
industry. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


One of Canada’s oldest practitioners of 
joint consultation—the Labour-Management 
Production Committee at the Kitchener meat 
packing plant of Burns and Co. (Eastern) 
Ltd.—is having its 16th birthday this year. 

Interviewed recently, spokesmen for the 
company and Local 139 of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America reported 
on the progress the committee has made 
through its plant housekeeping, safety and 
suggestion programs, and added comments 
on what the group has achieved in the 
related fields of employer-employee relations 
and communications. 

Committee members assist in maintaining 
high standards of plant cleanliness by keep- 
ing their fellow-employees constantly re- 
minded of company procedures and regula- 
tions. 

A variety of approaches is used in pro- 
moting safe working conditions and habits 
for the 650 employees. Safety posters are 
on display in a number of prominent loca- 
tions, and there are periodic safety drives to 
keep awareness at a healthy pitch. Com- 
mittee members team up with plant foremen 
to lend the program impetus by keeping a 
watchful eye on the safety practices of their 
fellow employees. Promotion of safe driving 
campaigns for driver-salesmen operating in 
and out of Kitchener also receives a great 
deal of attention in both union and manage- 
ment quarters. 

Biggest and most successful of the joint 
ventures undertaken by labour and manage- 
ment at Burns is the suggestion award pro- 
gram. When only eight suggestions were 
offered by employees in 1958, the produc- 
tion committee decided it was time to 
overhaul the whole system. Although the 
revitalized suggestion program has been 
operating only since January 1959, 40 sug- 
gestions were received in the first 10 months 
of the year. 

George Imhoff, President of Local 139 
of the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, member of the LMPC, and a 
Burns employee for 19 years, was asked 
for a statement on the value of joint con- 
sultation from the union’s point of view. 

Replied Mr. Imhoff: “A Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committee is a marvellous 
thing to have in a plant for promoting 
good working relations between workers 
and management. Our committee has helped 
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us to iron out a lot of production problems. 
Because we all realize its value, it has 
received a lot of close co-operation and 
support from both the company and the 
union. 

“TI joined the committee last May,” con- 
tinued Mr. Imhoff, “but before that, like 
everyone else, I knew what it was doing. 
My honest opinion...is that no plant 
should be without one. I would even go so 
far as to say that any sizeable plant needs 
such a committee for its successful opera- 
tion.” 

Personnel manager H. I. “Bert” Long- 
worth believes that all phases of union- 
management co-operation at Burns—the 
teamwork being demonstrated in the fields 
of product quality, plant housekeeping, 
safety and suggestions, for example—are 
making a great contribution to production 
efficiency. 

“In the 16 years that have elapsed since 
it was first organized,” said Mr. Longworth, 
“our Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittee has been a continuous help in develop- 
ing co-operation... Between the two of 
us we operate an LMPC that has done, 
and is doing, a good job.” 

* a * 

Management and employees of Crystal 
Dairy Limited, a pioneer company in Leth- 
bridge, Alta., recently celebrated the firm’s 
50th anniversary by sponsoring an “Open 
House” on four successive afternoons and 
evenings. 

Members of the staff returned to work 
each evening so that interested families and 
friends, together with the general public, 
could see the plant in operation. 

The success of this venture was due mainly 
to the firm’s Labour-Management Produc- 
tion Committee, whose membership is com- 
posed of representatives from both manage- 
ment and Local 987 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers (CLC). 

The members formed subcommittees to 
look after publicity, invitations, reception 
of guests, plant tours and refreshments. 
Route salesmen issued invitations to all their 
customers to attend the “Open House” on 
a certain night, and they themselves were 
present to receive their guests. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

ads in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during February. The Board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered one representation vote 
and rejected seven applications for certifica- 
tion. During the month the Board received 
eleven applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed 
aboard the motor vessels Teco, P.W. and 
Cloverleaf, operated by the Packers Steam- 
ship Company Limited, Vancouver (L.G., 
Feb., p. 170). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed 
aboard tugs operated by Straits Towing 
Limited, Vancouver (L.G., Feb., p. 170). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of deckhands and cook-deckhands 
employed aboard tugs operated by Stone 
Brothers Limited, Port Alberni and Van- 
couver. The Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District, inter- 
vened (L.G., Mar., p. 268) (See also item 
7 of “Applications Rejected,” below). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by McKenzie Barge 
& Marine Ways Limited, Vancouver. The 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers intervened (L.G., 
Mar., p. 268) (See also item 3 of “Applica- 
tions Rejected,” below). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, Algom Uranium Mines Limited, 
Elliot Lake, Ont., respondent (L.G., Feb., 
p. 170). The vote affected a unit of office, 


clerical and technical employees. (Returning 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Canadian “National Steamship Company 
Limited, respondent, and the Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, intervener (unlicensed per- 
sonnel §.S. Prince George, Vancouver) 
(L.G., Mar., p. 268). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
eligible to vote in the representation vote 
conducted by the Board. 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Kingcome Navigation Company Limited, 
Vancouver, respondent and the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, intervener (unlicensed 
personnel) (L.G., Mar., p. 268). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that it 
was not’ supported by a majority of the 
employees eligible to vote in the representa- © 
tion vote conducted by the Board (See also 
item 6). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
McKenzie Barge & Marine Ways Limited, 
Vancouver, respondent, and the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, intervener (unlicensed 
personnel) (L.G., Mar., p. 268). The 
application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees eligible to vote in the repre- 
sentation vote conducted by the Board (See 
also item 4 of “Applications Granted,” 
above). 

4, International Association of Machin- 
ists, applicant, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, respondent, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industria! Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
intervener (garage mechanics in Merchandise 
Services Department at Vancouver) (L.G., 
Feb., p. 170). The application was rejected 
for the reason that the unit of employees 
for which the application for certification 
was made was not considered by the Board 
to be separately appropriate for collective 
bargaining, being only part of a much 
larger unit of employees who are employed 
in similar operations of the Company and 
who are for the most part already repre- 
sented by the intervener, the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
in collective bargaining with the employer. 


5. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local No. 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, respondent, Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 


Express and Station Employees, intervener, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, intervener 
(truck drivers in Merchandise Services 
Department at Vancouver) (L.G., Feb., p. 
170). The application was rejected for the 
reason that the unit of employees for which 
the application for certification was made 
was not considered by the Board to be 
separately appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining, being only part of a much larger 
unit of employees who are employed in 
similar operations of the company and who 
are for the most part already represented 
by the intervener, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, in collective 
bargaining with the employer. 


6. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, King- 
come Navigation Company Limited, Van- 
couver, respondent, and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta, and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 


headquarters of the Industrial Relations 


Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Workers, intervener (unlicensed personnel) 
(L.G., Mar., p. 269). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
eligible to vote in the representation vote 
conducted by the Board at a date subsequent 
to the date of the application (See also 
item 2). 

7. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, 
Stone Brothers Limited, Port Alberni and 
Vancouver, respondent, and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, intervener (unlicensed 
personnel) (L.G., Mar., p. 269). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the 
employees eligible to vote in the represen- 
tation vote conducted by the Board at a 
date subsequent to the date of the applica- 
tion (See also item 3 of “Applications 
Granted,” above). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of bus drivers employed by the 
Canadian National Railways at Kamloops, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 502, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
in the Port of New Westminster by the 
Merchants Cartage Company Limited of 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

3. L’Union des Artistes, on behalf of a 
unit of performers employed by the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation in the prov- 
ince of Quebec (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of grain door repairmen employed 
by the Canadian National Railways at 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
DE Smliysoe)): 


5. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of pilots employed by 
Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 882, on behalf of a unit of 
stationary engineers employed by the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool at Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


7. Truck Drivers, Dairy Workers, Ware- 
housemen and Auto Service Employees 
Union, Local 998 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen & Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by Western Terminals Limited at Corner 
Brook, Nfld. (Investigating Officer: W. L. 
Taylor). 

8. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 505, on 
behalf of ‘a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Canadian Stevedoring Company 
Limited in the loading and unloading of 
deep sea vessels at Prince Rupert, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


9. Saskatchewan Teamsters’ Local No. 
565, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers and warehousemen employed by 
Milne’s Van & Storage Limited and operat- 
ing in and out of Regina, Sask. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: W. E. Sproule). 


10. Canadian National Railways Police 
Association, on behalf of a unit of railway 
police employed by the Canadian National 
Railways (Investiagting Officer: Rémi 
Duquette). 

11. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed by various terminal 
elevator companies at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont., represented by the Lake- 
head Terminal Elevators Association (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During February, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Pilots 
Association (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 
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2. Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corpora- 
tion Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., and District 
No. 6, United Steelworkers of America 
(production employees) (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and Local 796, International 
Union of Operating Engineers (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 
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4. Can-Met Explorations Limited, Spragge, 
Ont., and Local 796, International Union of 
Operating Engineers (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que., and 
International Association of Machinists 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Duquette). 

6. United Grain Growers Ltd., Pacific 
Elevators Limited, Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and Burrard Ter- 
minals Limited, Vancouver, and Grain 
Workers Union, Local 333 of the Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

7. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, and In- 
ternational Association of Machinists (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

8. John Kron & Son Limited, Winnipeg, 
and General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

9. Association of Lake Carriers (Scott 
Misener Steamships Limited, Upper Lakes 
Shipping Limited, N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited, Hall Corporation of Canada and 
Carryore Limited) and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: R. Duquette). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. The Yukon Consolidated Gold Cor- 
poration Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and 


Dawson Miners Union, Local 564 of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie): (L.G., Feb., p. 171): 

2. The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Jan., 
pass 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and 
Canada (L.G., Dec. 1959, p. 1301). 

2. Canadian National Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company; 
Ontario Northland Railway; Algoma Cen- 
tral and Hudson Bay Railway; Midland 
Railway of Manitoba, and negotiating com- 
mittee representing the Associated Non- 
Operating Unions (no conciliation officer 
appointed previously). 

3. Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corpora- 
tion, Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., and District 
No. 6, United Steelworkers of America 
(production employees) (see above). 

4. Canadian National Railways M.V. 
Bluenose’ and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(unlicensed personnel) (L.G., March, p. 
2IONe 


Union Shop Provisions Multiply in U.S. Agreements 


Union shop provisions in collective agree- 
ments have been spreading in the United 
States during the past five years, mainly by 
conversion from maintenance of member- 
ship provisions, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The survey covered contracts 
affecting 1,000 workers or more and in 
effect during 1958-59. The total number of 
employees covered was 7,500,000. 

The survey showed that 74 per cent of 
the workers were affected by union shop 
provisions, 7 per cent by maintenance of 
membership clauses, and 19 per cent by 
agreements that merely recognized the 


union as bargaining agent. A previous 
similar study by the Bureau, undertaken in 
1954, showed that 64 per cent of the 
workers were under union shop contracts, 
17 per cent were affected by maintenance of 
membership provisions, and 19 per cent by 
mere recognition clauses. 

In the latest survey, about 20 per cent 
of the agreements with union shop provi- 
sions were found to allow exemption from 
these provisions for certain groups of em- 
ployees, usually those who were not union 
members at the date of the contract. 

Less than 10 per cent of the agreements 
provided for preferential hiring of union 
members. 


EE 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
Labour Relations Board's decision to allow company to prosecute union upheld by 
Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench. Action brought by expelled members against 
union dismissed by B.C. Supreme Court because internal remedies not exhausted 


In Quebec, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
dismissed two appeals brought by the same 
union and involving the same dispute. In 
the first appeal, the Court ruled that the 
consent to prosecute issued by the Labour 
Relations Board was an administrative deci- 
sion that did not require for its validity 
previous hearing of the party against which 
the consent to prosecute was granted. In 
the second, the Court rejected the union’s 
application to enjoin penal proceedings 
against it in a lower court, finding such 
proceedings within that court’s jurisdiction. 

In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
found that a court action against a union 
brought by expelled members of the union 
was premature because the internal remedies 
for appeal provided by the union constitu- 
tion had not been exhausted. Also, the 
Court ruled that a discharge of employees 
by an employer following their expulsion 
from the union for dual unionism did not 
actually contravene Section 6(2) of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 


-..frules granting of permission to prosecute is 
within Relations Board 


On February 19, 1959 the Quebec Court 
of Queen’s Bench dismissed two appeals 
from two judgments of the Superior Court 
involving the same union and the same 
labour dispute. In one appeal the Court, 
confirming the Superior Court’s decision, 
tuled that the Labour Relations Board’s 
decision allowing the company to prosecute 
the union for breach of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act was not an act of judicial character 
but was within the Board’s administrative 
powers and jurisdiction. In the second appeal 
the Court confirmed the Superior Court’s 
judgment refusing the issue of the writ 
of prohibition that would enjoin the pro- 
ceedings against the union in the Court of 
Sessions of the Peace. 


jurisdiction of Labour 


In March 1958, Pert Hosiery Ltd. of 
Montreal informed the Labour Relations 
Board that its employees, members of Syn- 
dicat du bas fagonné et circulaire de Mont- 
réal Inc., were on strike illegally, and, 
pursuant to Section 49 of the Labour 
Relations, Act, asked for the consent of 
the Board to prosecute the union. The Board 
then wired the union informing it of the 
complaint; the telegram was acknowledged. 

On April 1, the Board informed the union 
that it had rendered its decision on March 
31, authorizing the company to prosecute 
the union for breach of Sections 24, 43, 46 
and 47 of the Labour Relations Act. 

On April 14, a writ of summons was 
issued in the Court of Sessions of the Peace 
addressed to the union. Then, the union took 
action to have the Board’s decision annulled 
as having been rendered in contravention of 
the rule audi alteram partem, and applied 
for a writ of prohibition enjoining the Court 
of Sessions of the Peace from proceedings 
against it. 

The action in nullity was tried by 
Mr. Justice Perrier of the Superior Court. 
who on July 15, 1958 rejected the applica- 
tion to declare the Board’s decision null. 

The union alleged lack or excess of juris- 
diction on the part of the Board in issuing 
the consent and stressed the fact that the 
Board did not bring to its attention the 
complaints that the company presented when 
asking for permission to prosecute. Also, the 
union alleged that the Board did not give 
it an opportunity to present its views regard- 
ing the dispute before rendering the decision. 

The Superior Court held that the Board 
in granting the permission to prosecute 
simply exercised one of its administrative 
powers conferred on it by Sec. 49 of the 
Act, thus the Board acted within the limits 
of its jurisdiction. The Court added that 
the Board, after receiving an application 
for consent to prosecute, is not bound to 
make either an investigation as to the merits 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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of the complaints or to hear the parties 
involved in the dispute. Far from exercising 
a judicial power, the Board, by granting 
authorization to prosecute, simply renders 
an administrative act which allows the 
interested parties to submit their respective 
grievances to competent tribunals which will 
consider the respective rights of the parties 
concerned. For these reasons, the Superior 
Court rejected the union’s action. 

The union appealed Mr. Justice Perrier’s 
decision to the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
There the union argued that the authoriza- 
tion to prosecute is not only an act of 
administration but also has a character, if 
not judicial, at least quasi-judicial. In sup- 
port of its claim the union referred to the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Canada in 
Alliance des professeurs catholiques de 
Montréal vy. Commission de relations ou- 
vriéres de la Province de Québec (L.G. 
1953, p. 1177). The Court, however, held 
that there was an essential difference 
between the case under review and the 
Alliance case. In the latter case, when the 
Board revoked a certification order without 
notifying and hearing the union in question, 
it rendered a judicial decision and deprived 
the union of a right that was previously 
legally conferred upon it. 

In the case at bar, the consent to prose- 
cute could, pursuant to Sec. 49 of the Act, 
be granted either by the Board or by the 
Attorney General. The Court held that 
such a consent was a purely administrative 
act. Supposing that the company, instead 
of approaching the Board, had asked the 
Attorney General for permission to prose- 
cute, then, no one would expect that the 
Attorney General, before rendering his 
decision, would have to ask the union to 
appear before him to attempt to justify the 
stoppage of work. The Board, in this respect, 
is in the same situation as the Attorney 
General. The consent of the Board to start 
penal proceedings before competent courts 
is an administrative act. 

The Court unanimously dismissed the 
union’s appeal to annul the Board’s consent 
to prosecute. 

The union’s second appeal was from the 
decision of Mr. Justice Deslauriers of the 
Superior Court who, on August 28, 1958, 
rejected the union’s demand for a writ of 
prohibition enjoining the Court of Sessions 
of the Peace from penal proceedings against 
the union. 

The union applied to the Superior Court 
for the writ of prohibition in order to stop 
the proceedings before the Court of Sessions 
of the Peace pending its first appeal to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, from the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Perrier. The union based its 
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case on the contention that the Board, giving 
its consent for prosecution without hearing 
the union, exceeded its jurisdiction and, 
consequently the proceedings before the 
Court of Sessions of the Peace were also 
outside the Court’s jurisdiction. 

As the Court of Queen’s Bench rejected 
the union’s appeal in the action to annul the 
Board’s consent for prosecution, for basic- 
ally the same reasons it also dismissed the 
union’s second appeal. Syndicat du bas 
faconné et circulaire de Montréal Inc. v. 
Commission de relations ouyriéres de la 
province de Québec, and Syndicat du bas 
faconné et circulaire de Montréal Inc. et 
autres v. Cour des sessions de la paix du 
district de Montréal (1960) R.J. B.R. ‘No. 1, 
p. 134. 


British Columbia Supreme Courf. .. 


. finds discharge of employees after expulsion 
from union not in contravention of IR.D.I. Act 


On October 13, 1959, Mr. Justice Wilson 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
ruled that where there is no provision in a 
closed shop agreement between a company 
and a union requiring discharge of an em- 
ployee for dual unionism, and an employee 
is discharged consequent upon his expulsion 
from the union for dual unionism (as pro- 
vided by the union constitution), his dis- 
charge is not in violation of Section 6 (2) 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 

Also, the Court held that it was prema- 
ture for the expelled members of a union 
to bring a court action before the internal 
remedies for appeal provided by the union 
constitution were exhausted. 

The Seafarers’ International Union 
charged five of its members with advocating 
and giving aid to the policies of a hostile 
union, activities which were prohibited under 
the union’s constitution under penalty of 
expulsion. 

On August 5, 1959, a union trial com- 
mittee was elected to try these charges and 
the persons concerned were notified that a 
trial would take place on August 11 in 
Vancouver. The men served on the vessel 
Clifford J. Rogers, which was due to leave 
Vancouver on August 6 and to return 
August 17, a fact known to the trial com- 
mittee. 

The men instructed their solicitors to 
apply for an adjournment of the trial to a 
date after their return, and sailed on 
August 6. 

The trial took place on August 11. The 
trial committee considered the application 
for adjournment but decided to proceed 
with the trial of the five accused. The 


accused men were tried in absentia and four 
of them were found guilty as charged and 
a recommendation was made for their 
expulsion from the union in accordance 
with the union’s constitution. The recom- 
mendation for expulsion was adopted at a 
meeting of the union on August 17. 


However, a second meeting of the union 
was held on September 1. This meeting was 
attended by the accused members who, in 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Wilson, sub- 
mitted to the jurisdiction of the meeting 
insofar as that meeting purported to deal 
with the refusal of an adjournment by the 
trial committee; they asked for a new trial. 
This was apparently refused and the meeting 
then confirmed the findings of the trial com- 
mittee and expelled the accused members. 


The union constitution provides for a 
further appeal to the union headquarters at 
Montreal. The expelled members appealed, 
restricting the appeal to the refusal by the 
trial committee of an adjournment. 


Article 17, Section 7 of the union con- 
stitution provides: “No member shall file 
any complaint, suit or action in any Provin- 
cial or Federal Court until the remedies 
provided in this constitution have been 
exhausted.” 


Apparently, before the internal remedies 
for appeal were exhausted, the expelled 
members brought a court action against 
some members of the union representing the 
union to establish that they still were mem- 
bers of that union, and at the same time 
they sued the British Yukon Navigation Co. 
Ltd., which had discharged them from em- 
ployment following their expulsion from 
the union, for wrongful dismissal. 

Mr. Justice Wilson was presented with 
two sets of arguments. 

The union argued that, following the 
White vy. Kuzych case (L.G. 1951, p. 1265), 
where a clause of union constitution similar 
to that of Art. 17, Sec. 7 was involved, the 
court action preceding the hearing of the 
appeal by headquarters of the union was 
premature and should be dismissed. 

On the other hand, the expelled members 
of the union argued that the improper 
refusal of an adjournment deprived the 
trial committee of jurisdiction so that, fol- 
lowing the Orchard v. Tunney case (L.G. 
1957, p. 1214), the expulsion was ultra vires 
and unlawful. 

It appeared to Mr. Justice Wilson that 
the issue of the case depended on whether 
or not a decision as to adjournment was a 
“finding or judgment” within the meaning 
of Art. 17, Sec. 4 of the union’s constitution 
that could be changed or rejected by a 
regular meeting under the same section and 


was subject to appeal under Art. 17, Sec. 6, 
which reads, in part: “Any member having 
a grievance with regard to his trial and 
sentence thereof” may appeal. 


Mr. Justice Wilson held that a decision as 
to the granting or refusal of an adjourn- 
ment was “a grievance with regard to his 
trial” and appealable. Consequently, he 
thought that the wording of Art. 17, Sec. 6 
made the decision of the trial committee 
subject to internal remedies by appeal as 
provided by the union constitution. This 
situation confined him within the narrow 
bounds of the White v. Kuzych case and 
he declared the court action as premature. 


Next, Mr. Justice Wilson dealt with the 
second issue of the case, namely, whether 
the dismissal from employment of the ex- 
pelled men was wrongful under the I.R.D.I. 
Act. 


Subsection (1) of Section 6 of the Act 
provides that a collective agreement may 
contain a clause requiring a closed shop, 
that is, membership in a specified union as 
a condition of employment. Subsection (2) 
says that no collective agreement shall con- 
tain a provision forbidding membership in 
or support of a union other than a specified 
union, and requiring an employer to dis- 
charge an employee for dual unionism. 

In Mr. Justice Wilson’s opinion, the inten- 
tion of Subsection (2) seems to be to 
enable an employee to belong to the accred- 
ited union while at the same time belonging 
or supporting another union. This attempt to 
give employees freedom of choice appeared 
to Mr. Justice Wilson to be laudable, but 
was the desired object achieved? 

The collective agreement between the 
Seafarers’ Union and British Yukon Navi- 
gation Company contained no clause that 
would contravene Sec. 6(2) of the Act. 
But it did contain a clause creating a closed 
shop, as allowed by Sec. 6 (1) of the Act. 

Article 1, Section 2 (a) of the collective 
agreement reads: 

The Company agrees to maintain in their 
employ only members of the union in good 
standing. ‘““Good standing” is here interpreted 
to mean that a member is not in arrears as 
to union dues or has not been expelled by the 
union. 

Following the expulsion of the four mem- 
bers, the union wrote the company demand- 
ing their dismissal, pursuant to the above 
clause, and the company complied with this 
request. 

It should be noted that the men had 
been discharged because of the sole fact of — 
their expulsion by the union. As they were 
expelled by the union for giving support 
to another union, they have, in effect, been 
discharged because of their support or 
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allegiance to another union and the pre- 
sumed intention of Sec. 6(2) of the Act 
was perhaps defeated. 

The resulting situation would indicate the 
use of certain methods by the union to evade 
the consequences of a statutory provision 
but the method used was not necessarily 
illegal. 

A passage from Maxwell on the Inter- 
pretation of Statutes, 10th ed., pp. 114 and 
117, seemed to be relevant to the issue 
at bar: 

The office of the judge is, to make such 
construction as will suppress the mischief, and 
advance the remedy, and to suppress all evasions 
for the continuance of the mischief. To carry 
out effectually the object of a statute, it must be 
so construed as to defeat all attempts to do, 
or avoid doing, in an indirect or circuitous 
manner that which it has prohibited or enjoined. 

It is, however, essential not to confound 
what is actually or virtually prohibited or 
enjoined by the language with what is really 
beyond the enacting part, though it may be 
within the policy, of the Act, for it is only to 


the former case that the principle under con- 
sideration applies, and not to cases where, how- 
ever manifest the object of the Act may be, 
the language is not co-extensive with it. An 
Act of Parliament is always subject to evasion 
in this sense, for there is no obligation not to 
do what the legislature has not really prohibited, 
and it is not evading an Act to keep outside it. 

Mr. Justice Wilson noted that in the case 
under review there was (a) no illegal pro- 
vision in the collective agreement, (b) a 
legal expulsion, (c) a legal right to demand 
the discharge of the expelled members. 
There was no act that he could brand as 
unlawful. The provisions of the collective 
agreement did not contravene the statute, 
and the provisions of the union constitution 
are not governed by the statute. Therefore, 
he concluded, the spirit of the law might 
have been frustrated, but the expressed pro- 
vision of the law was complied with. 

The court dismissed the action against 
the union. Jurak et al. v. Cunningham et al. 
(T960) 2D Le Re), batie te Dabs 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Ontario issues new gas transmission and distribution pipe line code. Ontario 
and British Columbia both amend regulations dealing with stationary engineers 


In Ontario, the new gas transmission and 
distribution pipe line code recently issued 
makes it mandatory for a gas company to 
file its plan of operating and maintenance 
procedures with the Ontario Fuel Board. 
Also in Ontario, new experience require- 
ments were laid down for applicants for 
stationary engineers’ certificates who have 
engineering degrees. 

In British Columbia, the regulations 
dealing with stationary engineers under 
the Boiler and Pressure-Vessel Act were 
amended. 

Other regulations deal with procedures 
for councils of arbitration in Quebec and 
apprentices in the sheet metal trade in 
Alberta. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act amending the rules for the 
sheet metal trade were gazetted on January 
30 as Alta. Reg. 3/60. 

One new provision sets a minimum educa- 
tional requirement for apprentices in the 
sheet~ metal trade, providing that every 
apprentice must have completed Grade 9 
or, in the opinion of the Director, its 
equivalent. 

Another new provision permits persons 
with at least four years experience in the 
trade to apply for examination for a cer- 
tificate of qualification. Previously, only 
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persons with four years’ experience prior to 
May 1, 1955 were eligible. 


British Columbia Boiler and Pressure-Vessel Act 


The regulations under the British Colum- 
bia Boiler and Pressure-Vessel Act respecting 
stationary engineers were amended by B.C. 
Reg. 464/59, gazetted December 24. 

The definition of “high-pressure boiler” 
was amended to cover steam boilers over 
2 h.p. with a working pressure over 15 
p.s.i. instead of boilers over 3 h.p., the result 
being that a qualified operator is now 
required for some steam boilers not pre- 
viously covered. 

Also, the definition of “low-pressure 
heating plant” was changed to mean any 
heating steam boiler in which the maximum 
working pressure does not exceed 15 p.s.i. 
Formerly, it applied to boilers where the 
maximum working pressure permitted was 
15 p.s.i. for steel boilers and 10 for cast- 
iron boilers. 

The duties of a Boiler Operator, Class A, 
were changed to permit him to take charge 
of a high-pressure boiler used for heating 
purposes only if not more than 100 h.p. 
Formerly, he was limited to high-pressure 
boilers of 50 h.p. or under. 

Another new provision states that the 
owner of a high-pressure steam plant must 
not allow the engineer in charge to perform 
any duty unrelated to its operation if an 


inspector considers the safety of the plant 
may be endangered. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


Amendments to the regulations under the 
Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act clarifying 
the provisions respecting permits in the auto 
body and motor vehicle repair trade were 
gazetted January 26. 


The regulations issued last fall (L.G., 
Dec. 1959, p. 1321) provide that, subject 
to certain exceptions, no person may work 
as an auto mechanic or auto body repair 
man after May 1, 1960 unless he is the 
holder of a valid certificate of qualification 
in the trade. The exceptions are (1) appren- 
tices; (2) persons between 16 and 21 years 
who have been given special permission to 
work up to three months in any year and 
(3) persons with experience in the trade 
who have been granted permits to work 
without a certificate of qualification. 


Permits to work without a certificate of 
qualification may be granted to persons 
who were engaged in the auto body and 
motor vehicle repair trade when the regula- 
tions came into force or within the previous 
year, provided applications are submitted 
within one year after May 1, 1960. 

Permits issued before December 31, 1960 
will expire on that date. Permits issued 
later must be renewed every two years. 
An application for renewal must be sub- 
mitted to the Director of Apprenticeship 
within three months before or within one 
year after expiration of the permit. If not 
submitted within the prescribed period, a 
permit to work without a certificate of 
qualification will not be renewed. 


Ontario Fuel Board Act 


The Ontario Fuel Board recently issued 
a new gas transmission and distribution 
pipe line code, which was gazetted on 
February 6 as O. Reg. 20/60. 

The new provisions replace the special 
tules for gas service lines issued in 1958 
and the regulations adopting, with certain 
modifications, the CSA Code for Gas Burn- 
ing Appliances and Equipment and the 
Canadian Gas Association Code for pressure 
piping (L.G., Feb. 1959, p. 167). 

As well as some general provisions regard- 
ing reports and records, the new code sets 
out minimum standards for material and 
equipment, piping system components, com- 
pressor stations, service lines and valves. It 
also lays down requirements with respect 
to welding, the installation and testing of 
pipe lines, the control and limiting of gas 
pressure and operating and maintenance 
procedures. 


The regulations apply to gas transmission 
and distribution pipe lines but do not cover 
any of the following: heat exchangers; pip- 
ing beyond the outlet of a consumer’s meter; 
pipe lines for oil or other liquids; piping 
installed to withstand metal temperatures 
above 450°F; casing and tubing in gas or oil 
wells; piping in a gas manufacturing plant, 
industrial plant, mine, oil refinery or other 
processing plant installed as part of a piping 
system. 

General Provisions 


No person may construct, alter, install or 
remove pipe lines, plant machinery or equip- 
ment for the transmission or distribution 
of gas except in accordance with the regu- 
lations. 

Every company subject to these regula- 
tions must file with the Board its plan of 
operating and maintenance procedures; plans 
to scale of all pipe lines used primarily for 
transmitting gas constructed since January 
1, 1957; and its current typical plans, 
typical construction specifications and typical 
material specifications for the construction 
of all types of pipe lines and consumer 
meter and regulator settings. 

Plans of pipe lines and service lines are 
to be kept at a maintenance or operating 
office or shop near the pipe line and made 
available for inspection by the Board. 

A survey of the work to be done in 
connection with installing the required serv- 
ice shut-offs on service lines must be made 
and a report sent’ to the Board, together 
with plans and schedules for completing 
the work. Progress reports are to be sent 
in monthly. 

At the beginning of its fiscal year, every 
company must submit a report showing the 
pipe lines it proposes to install during the 
year. 

Upon the request of the Board or an 
authorized inspector, every company must 
make available for inspection any plan, 
survey, specification, procedure, record, 
report or radiographic examination required 
under these regulations. 

Records of leakage surveys are to be 
kept for seven years and radiographic exam- 
ination results for at least two years from 
the date of completion of the pipe line 
or installation. 


Materials and Equipment 


The regulations stipulate that all material 
that becomes a part of a piping system must 
be suitable and safe for the conditions under 
which it is used. 

Where the material or equipment is 
depended upon for safety, material that does 
not meet the specifications may not be used 
without the approval of the Board. If safety 
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is not a factor, such material may be used, 
subject to certain conditions, provided it 
is first tested and found suitable. 

If no specifications are laid down, material 
may not be used unless recommended by 
the manufacturer and tested before use and 
found to be suitable, safe and in accord- 
ance with good engineering practice. 

The regulations also stipulate that where 
piping systems are installed to withstand 
metal temperatures below O°F, such addi- 
tional precautions must be taken in material 
and design as may be necessary to ensure 
public safety. 

Welding 

The regulations prohibit any person from 
making a weld in any pipe or component 
of a piping system unless he is qualified 
to do welding under the Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels Act. 

They further provide that in making a 
particular weld the procedure to be followed 
must be one approved for use on a pressure 
vessel by the Chief Inspector under the 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act. 

Piping System Components; Fabrication 

Details 


All components of piping systems must be 
designed and used in accordance with good 
engineering practice to withstand operating 
conditions and with good standards of 
safety. Detailed requirements are laid down 
with respect to fittings, prefabricated units, 
above-ground piping and buried piping. 

Design, Installation and Testing 


As well as setting out the precautions to 
be taken during the construction stage to 
protect the pipe line from natural hazards 
and damages from external forces, the regu- 
lations specify the safety measures to be 
followed wherever public safety might be 
endangered as a result of corrosion. They 
stipulate that a steel pipe line must be 
investigated for its resistance to external 
corrosion and approved protective measures 
taken where necessary. Companies are also 
required to make provision for suitable 
inspection by qualified persons during con- 
struction. 

During installation of a pipe line care 
must be taken not to damage the pipe in 
handling, hauling, unloading and placing. 
Also, adequate inspection must be provided 
to minimize the possibility that gouged, 
grooved or dented pipe is installed and to 
make other special tests and inspections. 
All hot taps are to be installed by trained 
and experienced crews. 

In addition to laying down specific safety 
procedures to guard against explosions and 
fires, the regulations provide that when- 
ever the accidental ignition in the open air 
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of a gas-air mixture is likely to occur, pre- 
cautions are to be taken to prevent personal 
injury or property damage. 

Among other tests, pipe lines and related 
equipment must be tested to ensure that they 
are gas-tight before being placed in oper- 
ation to operate at less than 100 psig. 
Records showing the type of fluid used, test 
pressure and the duration of the test are 
to be maintained for the useful life of each 
pipe line. The regulations further provide 
that all testing must be done with due 
regard for the safety of employees and 
the public. , 


Compressor Stations 


The main compressor building for a gas 
compressor station must be located far 
enough from adjacent property to reduce the 
fire hazard. Enough open space must be 
provided around the building to permit the 
than two inches in diameter or equipment 
All ‘buildings that house gas piping larger 
than two inches in diameter or equivalent 
for handling gas must be constructed of 
noncombustible materials. Around each com- 
pressor station there is to be a fence at 
least six feet high and with at least two 
gates located so as to afford a convenient 
opportunity for escape to a place of safety. 
Any gates located within 200 feet of any 
compressor plant building must open out- 
ward and be capable of being opened from 
the inside without a key when the area 
within the enclosure is occupied. 

Every compressor station other than an 
unattended field compressor station of 1,000 
h.p. or less is to be provided with an 
emergency shutdown system meeting certain 
specifications. Other protective devices must 
be installed where specified, the regulations 
further providing that all emergency valves 
and controls are to be identified with signs 
indicating their function. Suitable provision 
must also be made to prevent fuel or start- 
ing air from entering the power cylinders 
of an engine and actuating moving parts 
while work is being done on the engine 
or on equipment driven by the engine. 

Control and Limiting of Gas Pressure 

In addition to specifying the type of 
pressure relieving and pressure limiting 
devices to be provided, and laying down 
detailed rules with respect to operating 
pressures, the regulations require periodic 
inspections to be made while pressure is 
being increased. 

The regulations further state that the 
arrangement of piping and supports must 
be designed to provide safety under operat- 
ing stresses and to provide protection against 
damage due to unusual service conditions. 


Detailed requirements are also laid down 
with respect to service lines, vaults, pits 
and valves. 


Operating and Maintenance Procedures 


Every gas company is required to for- 
mulate a plan of operating and maintenance 
procedures which must include the follow- 
ing: a pipe line patrol program that 
includes regular surveys for detecting leaks 
likely to affect public safety; periodic 
inspections and tests for corrosion; sound 
procedures for starting, operating and 
shutting down gas compressor units and for 
isolating units of piping for maintenance 
purposes; systematic, periodic inspection and 
testing of holders, pressure limiting stations, 
pressure relief devices, pressure regulating 
stations, valves, and structures housing pres- 
sure regulating or pressure limiting equip- 
ment. 

The regulations stipulate that every com- 
pany must operate and maintain its facilities 
in accordance with this plan, modifying it 
from time to time to conform with changes 
in operating conditions. Operating and 
maintenance staff must also be trained to 
carry out the plan. Detailed records of 
failures, leaks, repairs, tests, inspections, 
pressure recording charts, odorant concen- 
tration tests and other relevant information 
must be kept. 

If a leak, serious corrosion, or other con- 
dition that might endanger public safety is 
discovered, the defective part must be 
repaired or replaced immediately. 

The regulations set out the procedures to 
be followed when a service line is aban- 
doned. They further provide that no person 
may smoke or ignite a spark or flame or 
permit a flame to burn near a gas com- 
pressor station where gas may be present 
in the atmosphere. They also stipulate that 
gas that is distributed to consumers through 
service lines or used for domestic purposes 
in compressor plants and that does not have 
a distinctive odour must have an odour 
added to make it detectable by sense of 
smell at concentrations of one-fifth of the 
lower explosive limit or less. 


Ontario Operating Engineers Act, 1953 


Regulations under the Ontario Operating 
Engineers Act amending the qualifications 
for stationary engineers’ certificates were 
gazetted February 20 as O. Reg. 35/60. 

Where a person holds an engineering 
degree from a university, the amendment 
broadens the definition of “qualifying exper- 
ience” in respect of stationary engineers’ 
certificates to include training instruction 
in regular work periods. 

New provisions have been added with 
respect to the minimum qualifying exper- 


ience of an applicant for a first, second, 
third or fourth class stationary engineer’s 
certificate who holds a degree in engineer- 
ing from a Canadian university, or other 
university with a course of study considered 
equivalent by the Board of Examiners. If 
the applicant has qualifying experience 
approved by the Board in a high-pressure 
stationary steam-plant exceeding 18,000 
registered h.p. that is generating electricity 
for the Ontario Hydro, the required exper- 
ience is now 36 months for first class, 24 
for second class, 12 for third class and three 
months for fourth class. Formerly a grad- 
uate in engineering could not get a first 
class certificate without seven years’ qualify- 
ing experience. 

Also, the minimum age of an applicant 
for a first class stationary engineer’s certifi- 
cate who holds a degree in engineering is 
reduced ‘from 28 to 25 years, and the 
minimum mark required on his examination 
from 70 to 60 per cent. He must, as 


formerly, hold an Ontario second class 
stationary engineer’s certificate or other 
certificate considered equivalent by the 
Board. 


Quebec Trade Disputes Act 


New regulations under the Quebec Trade 
Disputes Act which set higher fees for 
members of councils of arbitration and 
include provisions for speeding up procedure 
were approved by O.C. 88 on January 28 
and gazetted February 6. 

It is under this Act that councils of 
arbitration (similar to conciliation boards in 
other provinces) are appointed when collec- 
tive bargaining reaches an impasse. A 
council of arbitration may also be appointed 
to resolve a dispute arising out of a collec- 
tive agreement where no provision for the 
settlement of disputes has been included 
in the agreement. 

The fee for a meeting in connection with 
the appointment of chairman of a council 
of arbitration is now $10 instead of $5. 
For each half day’s sitting (including an 
evening sitting), the chairman will now 
receive $20 and each of the other members 
$10. The fee for each half day of travelling 
time except travelling in the evening is 
the same as for a sitting. If members use 
their own cars, they may be reimbursed at 
the rate of 10 cents a mile. 

In addition to the other expenses, a 
maximum fee of $100, including drafting 
costs, may now be paid to the member who 
drafts the award and a maximum of $50 
to a person who writes a dissenting opinion. 


As before, the regulations also provide 
that in the case of arbitration under a 
collective agreement, the fees and expenses 
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of the members of the council of arbitration 
except those of the chairman must be paid 
by the parties involved in the dispute. 

They further state that, except by special 
permission of the Minister or Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour, fees may be paid only for 
sittings held within three months following 
the date of appointment of the chairman. 

Witnesses are entitled to the same fees 
and expenses as in the Superior Court, 
except in cases of arbitration under a collec- 
tive agreement. 


The chairman of the council of arbitration 
may determine the procedure, fixing the 
time and place for a meeting. He is also 
directed to refuse any request for delay or 
postponement that he deems unjustified and 
to proceed without an arbitrator or witness 
who, after being notified, has failed to 
appear. 

The regulations also state that once 
started, procedures must be continuous 
except where, for very serious reasons, the 
chairman has ruled otherwise. 


Handbook for Operating Engineers Issued by Ontario 


The Ontario Department of Labour has 
published an 86-page Operating Engineer's 
Handbook, mainly for the use of men who 
want to become operating engineers or to 
advance to the next class of engineer but 
containing much valuable information for 
others who are concerned with the safe 
and efficient operation of power equipment 
or with administration of legislation enacted 
towards that end. It may be obtained free 
on request to the Department of Labour, 
8 York Street, Toronto 1. 

The pamphlet points out that it is man- 
datory for every power plant as defined in 
the Ontario Operating Engineers Act, 1953, 
to be operated and maintained by certified 
personnel. About 5,000 plants are regis- 
tered in the province, and about 25,000 
certified engineers are employed to operate 
them. 

In an introductory section entitled “Why 
certify stationary and hoisting engineers?” 
the Handbook emphasizes that the operat- 
ing engineer is the guardian of the potential 
dangers in power plant operation and that 
his knowledge, skill and sense of respon- 
sibility are also necessary for economy of 
operation and maintenance of equipment. 
An employer usually does not know the 


qualifications needed by an engineer, and 
has to be guided by the grade of certificate 
held by a prospective employee for his 
power plant. 

Other sections set out in convenient form 
the class of engineer required for the 
different types of plants, the experience 
needed by an applicant for examination for 
the different certificate, and how to apply. 
Then follows a section on the curricula for 
the various examinations—a list of the 
fundamental subjects on which each exam- 
ination will be based. Text books are also 
suggested. Some very practical advice on 
preparing for and writing the examination 
follows, no doubt based on the experience 
and observations of the Board of Operating 
Engineers in their dealings with candidates 
over the years. 

Another section describes the five books 
the Board has prepared and published “to 
give guidance to the engineer who is con- 
scious of his responsibility and who is 
willing to benefit by serious study.” The 
book tells how to obtain them. 

The remaining sections set out useful 
information on a number of subjects, among 
them “Winter Maintenance of Power 
Shovels,” “Precautions in using Air Tanks,” 
and “Hand Signals for Crane Operations.” 


23 States Amend Unemployment Insurance Laws in 1959 


During 1959 unemployment insurance laws were amended in 23 states of the 


American Union to provide larger benefits, longer benefit periods, or both. Six states 


provided for extension of the benefit period during specified emergencies affecting the 
State. 


The maximum weekly benefits were raised in 21 states by amounts ranging from 
$2 to $15. In five states, with nearly a quarter of the total number of employees covered 
by state unemployment insurance laws, the maximum weekly benefit is now at least $45. 
In one of these, California, the maximum is $55. A maximum benefit of at least $40 is 
paid in 16 states which have about 41 per cent of the country’s total covered employees. 
In 14 other states, which have between them 23 per cent of the total insured workers, 
the maximum benefit is 50 per cent or more of the state’s average weekly covered wage. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operations of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance at month-end up between Decem- 
ber and January but number of initial and renewal claims received during January 
smaller than month and year earlier totals, statistics* show. Revenue higher 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
on January 29 numbered 782,500, of whom 
177,100 were seasonal benefit claimants. 

The January 29 total was 14 per cent 
greater than the total of 685,700 (116,500 
seasonal benefit) on December 31, 1959 
but slightly less than the total of 785,100 
(203,000 seasonal benefit) on January 30, 
1959; 

Fishermen included in the seasonal bene- 
fit claimants on January 29 numbered 
25,985; on December 31, 1959 they totalled 
17,800, and on January 31, 1959 they 
numbered 25,445. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
received during January numbered 306,600 
compared with 441,600 during December 
1959 and 317,500 during January 1959. 
Initial claims comprised 77 per cent of the 
total during January. Not all initial claims, 
however, represented cases of new unem- 
ployment, as some were for the purpose of 
making computations for re-establishing 
credits. 

Benefit periods established under the 
seasonal benefit provisions are at a lower 
level this year than last. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 620,000 for 
January, compared with 361,500 for Decem- 
ber and 653,100 for January 1959. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$21.91 for January, $21.51 for December 
1959 and $21.38 for January 1959. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
January show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 4,889,149 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1959. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

7A claimant’s unemployment register is placed 
in the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 


In a comparison of current employment 
Statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 
weather ‘conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 


At January 31 employers registered num- 
bered 326,341, an increase of 635 since 
December 31, 1959. 


Enforcement Statistics 

During January 5,231 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 3,341 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 109 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 1,781 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 167 cases, 
35 against employers and 132 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 1,543.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in January totalled $29,- 
135,805.55 compared with $28,576,933.39 
in December 1959 and $20,244,892.32 in 
January 1959. 

Benefits paid in January totalled $54,- 
344,674.19 compared with $32,661,332.95 
in December 1959 and $58,617,337.64 in 
January 1959. 

The balance in the fund on January 31 
was $445,885,387.32; on December 31, 1959 
it was $471,094,255.96 and on January 31, 
1959, $586,990,920.89. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1720, February 17, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, 26 years of age, filed a renewal applica- 
tion for benefit on June 10, 1959, and was 
registered for employment as a packer. 
She stated she had worked as a machine 
operator for Fiberglas Canada Limited, 
Guelph, Ont., at a wage of $1.25 an hour 
from March 4, 1959 to June 3, 1959, when 
she had voluntarily left her employment 
because of pregnancy, and that her expected 
date of confinement was January 20, 1960. 
She had also worked as a machine operator 
for the said employer from January 8, 1959 
to February 13, 1959, when she was tem- 
porarily laid off because of a shortage of 
work. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from. receipt of benefit effective 
June 7, 1959, on the ground that by having 
voluntarily left her employment because of 
pregnancy she was presumed to be not 
available for work (Section 54 (2) (a) of 
the Act). 

Included in the records is a medical certi- 
ficate dated June 12, 1959 to the effect 
that the claimant’s expected date of con- 
finement was January 20, that she was in 
good physical condition and was able to 
do light work. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees. In her undated appeal, which was 
received in the local office of the Com- 
mission on July 3, 1959, the claimant 
contended that she was “in perfect health” 
and also that she was available for work. 
She pointed out that her job at Fiberglas 
Canada Limited consisted of lifting articles 
up to 24 pounds in weight, which was too 
arduous for her as she was two and a half 
months pregnant, and that her doctor had 
suggested she obtain a lighter job, such as 
assembly work. 

As a supplement to her appeal, the claim- 
ant wrote to the local office on July 16, 
1959 and stated: 


My husband had been out of work for over 
a week previous to my quitting my job. He had 
applied in every factory in Guelph for work 
during this time but without any luck. At the 
Berne time my doctor told me to get a lighter 
job. 

I in turn consulted my personnel manager 
to see if my husband could get work at the 
Fiberglas factory. He informed me that he 
could get a job immediately, but both husband 
and wife could not work in the same factory. 
_ I had to quit anyway within a short time 
in order to look for lighter factory work so 
I quit then and there in order to clear the 
way for my husband. He started within a 
couple days after I left. 
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During the time my husband had applied to 
other factories, it had been mentioned to him 
that there was no work for men anywhere, 
but there were jobs for women open. I made 
the rounds of the factories and had no luck 
either, so in turn applied for insurance. 

In response to a request for further infor- 
mation, the employer informed the insurance 
officer by letter on July 20, 1959, as follows: 

(The claimant) reported to the Personnel 
Department that she was pregnant and that 
she would be leaving voluntarily because during 
previous pregnancies she had had several mis- 
carriages and her doctor had advised her to 
cease work and not risk a re-occurring mis- 
carriage. 

The Department in which (the claimant) did 
work, the Roving Department, does require 
the lifting of 24 lb. packages of Fiberglas; 
however, this I am sure is purely coincidental. 

With regard to her husband: When she 
advised us that she would be leaving, she 
appealed to us to hire her husband on a 
permanent basis. As her leaving the employ 
of the Company would make this possible, 
we did hire her husband. 

The board of referees heard the case in 
Hamilton, Ont., on July 22, 1959. The 
claimant, who was not present at the hear- 
ing, was represented thereat by Fred White 
of the Guelph Labour Council. 

During the discussions, the claimant’s 
representative contended that the claimant 
should not have been disqualified for volun- 
tary leaving because she had done so on 
the advice of her doctor. He intimated that 
he was unable to understand why there 
was a difference in a claimant’s leaving her 
employment voluntarily because of preg- 
nancy and leaving it voluntarily for some 
other reason. He strongly objected to the 
imposition of the indefinite disqualification 
and held that it should not have been done. 
He further argued that the Act did not 
provide that an indefinite disqualification be 
imposed for voluntary leaving because of 
pregnancy. The board, after considering the 
written and oral evidence and keeping in 
mind the Umpire’s decision CUB 620, by 
a unanimous decision dismissed the appeal 
on the ground that the claimant had failed 
to prove that she was available for work 
on June 7, 1959 and subsequently. 

Local 1305 of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, of which the claimant is a 
member, appealed to the Umpire on August 
26, 1959, contending “that the board of 
referees erred in applying decision CUB 620 
and allied decision (CUB 530) quoted 
therein” and that “to say that the board had 
to abide by two factors only—pregnancy 
and resigning her employment—ignoring 
further references in the decision, wherein 


it is plainly stated that at times other factors 
would have to be considered—in this case 
recommendation of her doctor. To place all 
pregnancy cases in any such strait jacket 
as the board of referees stated in its judg- 
ment would be grossly unfair and unwar- 
Pantedis a7 


In a report dated October 6, 1959, the 
manager of the Commission’s local office 
stated that according to that office’s order 
register from July 1, 1959 to October 2, 
1959 inclusive, no female assemblers were 
required, although several plants employed 
that type of worker, and that the claimant, 
whose registered occupation was changed 
to that of packer on August 18, 1959, would 
stand a good chance of finding work as 
such where she would be sitting down most 
of the time. 


The records also contain a further medical 
certificate, dated October 22, 1959, which 
reads: 

This lady has had a rather long history of 
incomplete pregnancies which have terminated 
either in miscarriages or premature without a 
live baby. At the present time she is pregnant 
and I feel that any work that she does must 
be of an exceedingly light character to guard 
against any such accidents of pregnancy that 
we have had in the previous several years. 

_ Any attention that can be given to a light 
job for this young lady would be greatly 
appreciated. 


The interested union requested a hearing 
of the case before the Umpire, which was 
held in Ottawa on January 20, 1960. The 
Union was represented by A. Andras of 
the Canadian Labour Congress, and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission by 
F. G. Power. 


Considerations and Conclusions—Section 
54 (2) (a) of the Act places on each 
individual claimant the burden of proving 
that he was capable of and available for 
work on every day for which he is claiming 
benefit, and as there are no statutory pro- 
visions specifically dealing with pregnant 
claimants, the question of their availability 
must be determined under the aforemen- 
tioned section, in the light of the particular 
circumstances of each such case. 

In the instant appeal, there is some kind 
of a contradiction between the evidence 
adduced by the claimant and that which is 
contained in her employer’s letter of July 
20, 1959. According to the letter, one can 
be led to believe that the fact that her job 
at times entailed lifting articles up to 24 
pounds in weight had no bearing on her 
decision to quit her employment, that she 
rather did so because of her previous record 
of miscarriages and had decided on medical 
advice not to take any more work of any 
kind while she was pregnant. 


On the other hand, the record shows that 
the claimant registered for lighter work of 
a kind she would stand “a good chance” of 
obtaining, and in the absence of her refus- 
ing to accept any such work, her statement 
is entitled to considerable credence. 

The proof before me creates a situation 
of doubt which, after taking into account 
the fact that the claimant was in the early 
stage of pregnancy when she quit her 
employment, I am disposed to resolve in 
her favour up to and including October 22, 
1959. 

But for this change in the period of the 
disqualification, the Union’s appeal is dis- 
missed. 


Decision CUB-172i, February 17, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, 61 years of age, filed an initial claim 
for benefit on January 2, 1959 and applied 
for the dependency rate of benefit in respect 
of his wife, Annie, stating that she was 
wholly or mainly maintained by him. 

The insurance officer established a regu- 
lar benefit period, effective December 28, 
1958, at the dependency rate. 

At the request of the local office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, one 
of the Commission’s enforcement officers 
interviewed the claimant on May 12, 1959, 
when the latter completed a written state- 
ment that reads in part: 


... All weekly report forms for the receipt 
of benefit during the above period were signed 
by me. I also had previous applications for 
benefit in the past few years and as far as I 
can determine I have always made application 
for benefits at dependency rate on behalf of 
Ann , my common-law wife. I have always 
considered Ann as my wife as we have lived. 
together for past 22 years. My common-law 
wife does not work and is always cared for 
by me. We have had no children from our 
common-law living. 

I have lived in Canada since 1921. I have my 
booklet “Information for Claimants”, but I did 
not understand the contents... 

The enforcement officer’s report reads in 
part: 

On my return to the Local Office I checked 
claimant’s previous applications for benefits 
dating back to the 31 October 1957 and at 
no time in the past did claimant make appli- 
cation for benefits at the dependency rate. 

I checked the claim file of claimant’s com- 
mon-law wife, Ann Her application 
shows that she was employed during the month 
of December 1958, as a day worker and in 
December 1958 claimant’s common-law wife 
received seasonal benefits at $9.00 a week. The 
common-law wife was previously employed as 
a chambermaid at the Savoy Hotel from 
November 1957 to March 1958. Claimant’s 
common-law wife was previously investigated 
by me in 1958 and as a result of my investiga- 
tion, penalty under Section 65 was imposed. 
At the time of my interview with claimant’s 
common-law wife she informed that she had 
been separated from her husband since June 
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1957 which is definitely contradictory to claim- 
ant’s statement in which he stated that he 
had lived with his common-law wife Anne for 
the past 22 years. 

The insurance officer notified the claim- 
ant by letter on May 19, 1959 to the effect 
that he was not entitled to the dependency 
rate of benefit effective December 28, 1958, 
as the person for whom he was claiming 
the dependency rate did not come within 
the provisions of Sections 47 (3) of the Act 
and 168 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Regulations. This disqualification created an 
overpayment of benefit in the amount of 
$70. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on July 27, 1959 and stated that he 
had been the sole support of his son until 
recently, when his son left school and 
became employed. He stated also that he 
had lived with and continuously supported 
his common-law wife since 1937, with the 
exception of a short period when he was 
employed away from home by a construc- 
tion company and during which he sent her 
$100 every two weeks. 


Following receipt of the claimant’s appeal, 

the insurance officer requested a further 
investigation by an enforcement officer. As 
a consequence thereof, the claimant made 
a written statement on August 3, 1959, 
which reads in part: 
From the year we met, we have resided together 
and even though we have never gone through 
a form of marriage, I have always considered 
her as my wife. From our common-law mar- 
riage, we had a son, born 10 March, 1939... 
Ann, during the past 3 years, has had a mental 
disorder, and she, from time to time, does 
and says things she is not responsible for, and 
at times she leaves me and takes up residence 
at other addresses, but usually returns to me 
at a later date. At present, Ann is undergoing 
treatment at General Hospital... When I 
made application for benefits on 2 January, 
1959, Ann was residing with me, and had been 
for approximately since August, 1958, and 
before that off' and on... 


In referring the case to the board of 


referees, the insurance officer drew attention 
to the Umpire’s decision CUB 1174. 


The board of referees heard the case on 
September 22, 1959, The board, after deal- 
ing with the case at great length, unan- 
imously held that the claimant was entitled 
to receive benefit at the dependency rate, 
commencing December 28, 1958, and 
allowed the appeal: 

(1) on the ground that the claimant’s com- 
mon-law wife is not a married woman and 
CUB 1174 is distinguishable from the present 
case, 

Q) on the ground that the word “wife” in 
said sub-paragraph (i) (Section 47 (3) (a) of 
the Act) means a woman whose relationship 
with the claimant is within what is the basis 
for the statutory enactments, regulations and 
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manuals, federal and provincial, above dis- 
cussed, or, to quote Webster, means a woman 
whose relationship with the claimant is a 
marriage by conduct. 


The board also expressed the following 
opinion: 

If it is held that CUB 1174 is the law, 
whether there was a prior marriage or not, 
then the Board humbly suggests that the ques- 
tion be reviewed and, if necessary, that the 
Act be amended so as to make clear the intent 
of the Parliament of Canada. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on the following grounds: 


The Umpire concluded in’ CUB 1174 that 
in order to be entitled to benefit at the rate 
for a person with a dependent under the terms 
of the Act, a claimant must prove that the 
person claimed for is his wife by reason of 
a valid legal marriage. 

The board of referees was aware of the 
jurisprudence established in CUB 1174 but in 
reaching its decision in the appeal, considered 
that this jurisprudence applied only where the 
circumstances of the case were the same as 
those in CUB 1174. On the basis of this 
reasoning, the board decided that the applica- 
tion of the principle in CUB 1174 should only 
be made when a common-law wife is not 
already legally married to another person. 

As this person claimed as a dependent by 
this claimant had not legally married at any 
time, the board decided that CUB 1174 did not 
apply and allowed the appeal of the claimant 
on the grounds that certain specific federal 
and provincial legislation recognized a common- 
law wife as being a “wife” for the purpose of 
such legislation. 

It is submitted that CUB 1174 established 
the basic principle that benefit at the depend- 
ency rate is not payable in respect of a com- 
mon-law wife, and the board has shown no 
valid reasons for failing to follow this juris- 
prudence. In referring to various statutes and 
regulations, the board apparently failed to 
properly appreciate that each of these statutes 
and regulations specifically provides for the 
status of a common-law wife. Had it been the 
intent of the legislators to make similar pro- 
vision in the Unemployment Insurance Act 
it seems reasonable to presume that specific 
reference would have been included in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. It is submitted, 
therefore, that the decision of the board of 
referees should be set aside. 


Considerations and Conclusions: While I 
wish to commend the board of referees 
for their elaborate and interesting decision 
which is so well and clearly expressed, I 
cannot agree with it for reasons which f 
will describe. 

First of all, it seems to me that the 
board exceeded its power in deciding that 
the person in respect of whom the claimant 
requested the dependency rate of benefit 
was a “wife” within the meaning of that 
word in subsection (3) (a) (i) of Section 
47 of the Act. 

Under subsection (3) (b) of Section 67 
of the Act, the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission alone is vested with the power 
to make regulations “for defining ‘adopted 

(Continued on page 894) 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During February the Department of Labour prepared 200 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 122 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned_or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

t (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 


Wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 
(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 


emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


all hours 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows 


Department 
CMHC 
Derencesbroduction |). 0222.00. .ak ne. MERIT: 
Post Office 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
1 $ 6,324.00 
70 $ 45,842.00 
13 $302,885.14 
2 $ 3,759.95 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during February 


During February the sum of $16,271.20 was collected from 17 contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 401 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Agassiz B C: Beaver Construction Co Ltd, supply & erection of various bldgs (dairy 
cattle housing unit), Experimental Farm. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Chalk River Ont: Foster Wheeler Ltd, extension to central heating plant, bldg 420. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Dell Construction Co Ltd, construction of 300 housing units & 
ground services (DND 10/59). Ottawa Ont: L M Bryan, *snow removal, Strathcona 
Heights. Uplands Ont: Wm D’Aoust Construction Ltd, construction of four classroom & 
gymnasium addition to school (DND 4/58). Edmonton Alta: Arnold Floor Co Ltd, 
*sanding & finishing hardwood floors, Highlands Court. Vancouver B C: Buckerfield’s 
Ltd, *supply of fertilizer. Victoria B C: G A Barker Construction, *supply & installation 
of plastic laminated counter tops in rental units, Veterans Projects 6A & 7. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Nakina Indian Agency Ont: Hakala Construction, construction of prefabricated bldg, 
Landsdowne House (ACC) IDS, on Attawapiskat Lake. Blood Indian Agency Alta: 
Whitticks Mechanical Contractors Ltd, repairs & alterations to heating system, St Paul’s 
IRS. Fort Vermilion Indian Agency Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, erection of staff 
residence & construction of power plant bldg, Fox Lake. Peigan Indian Agency Alta: 
Remington Construction Co Ltd, installation of water supply system, Town of Brocket. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bedford Basin N S: The Ellis Don Ltd, construction of addition to bldg No 169, 
RCN Magazine. Halifax N S: James F Lahey Ltd, interior painting of “A” Block, Bldg 
S-21, HMCS Stadacona; Central Construction Co, construction of firefighting mock-up, 
ABCD school, Sandwich Point. Bouchard Que: Gagnon & Fils Ltee, construction of 
sewage lagoon & renovation to existing pumphouse. Nicolet Que: J S Mitchell & Co Ltd, 
supply & erection of prefabricated bldg. Valcartier Que: C Jobin Ltee, extension to CHP 
& installation of coal handling system, Camp. Clinton Ont: The Ellis Don Ltd, construction 
of superstructure for tower & passageway, RCAF Station; Warneke Decorating Co, 
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application of fire retardant paint, RCAF Station. Petawawa Ont: Universal Electric, 
installation of electrical system. Shirley Bay Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, supply & erection 
of structural steel & steel joists for Electronics Laboratory extension. 


Building and Maintenance 


Clinton Ont: D A Kay & Son, interior painting of 60 PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Kingston 
Ont: Industrial Electrical Contractors Ltd, rewiring & relighting bldgs Nos 1 (Annex), 
12 & 13, Headquarters, Eastern Ontario Area, 440 King St W. Boundary Bay B C: F B 
Stewart & Co Ltd, rewiring & relighting bldgs Nos 16 & 17, Vancouver Wireless Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Cornwallis N S: Standard Sprinklers Ltd, installation of sprinkler system, Bldg No 24, 
HMCS Cornwallis. St Hyacinthe Que: Roger Charbonneau, interior painting, sanding & 
finishing hardwood floors at Armoury. St Johns Que: Desourdy Freres Ltee, supply & 
installation of 4 open fire escapes, RCAF Station. Senneterre Que: La Societe D’Entre- 
prises Generales Ltee, construction of extension to guard house, RCAF Station. Barriefield 
Ont; Jos Downey & Son, painting interior of Bldgs C-31 & H-29, RCEME School. 
Gloucester Ont: Bannermount Co, replacement of antenna poles, HMCS Gloucester. Mount 
Hope Ont: Overhead Door Co of Hamilton Ltd, replacement of overhead doors in Bldg 
No A20, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: K R McGowan. Electric, supply & installation of 
equipment to relight Syndicate & Sub-Syndicate Rooms, “B” Block, CASC, & installation of 
acoustic tile ceiling in Room No 110, “B” Block. Trenton Ont: E W Vanner & Son, 
interior painting of Barrack Block No 1, RCAF Station; E W Vanner & Son, interior 
painting of Barrack Block No 2, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Hugh M Grant Ltd, moving 
bldg, connection of services, etc; Alf Grodde Ltd, painting interior of recreation hall bldg 
No 16; Goldstein Bros Ltd, installation of block heater outlets in parking lots adjacent 
to Bldgs 316, 320 & 323. Gimli Man: Fort Rouge Decorating & Sandblasting Co, interior 
painting of Barrack Blocks, 3, 4, 13 & 69 with fire retardant paint, RCAF Station. 
Claresholm Alta: Charleton & Hill Ltd, repairing roofs of Hangars Nos 5 & 6 & Barrack 
Block No 52, RCAF Detachment. Ralston Alta: Werts & Dietterle, *refinishing of floors 
& stairs, housing units. Nanaimo B C: Canadian Wood Pipe & Tanks Ltd, replacement 
of water tank at Military Camp. Rocky Point B C: M P Paine Co, construction of 
concrete foundations, walls, etc for two butler rigid frame steel bldgs, RCNAD. Vancouver 
B C: F Drexel Co Ltd, installation of suspended acoustical tile, RCAF Station. Vernon 
BC:R E Postill & Sons Ltd, repairing roads, Military Camp Area. 


National Harbours Board 


Churchill Harbour Man: C A Pitts General Contractor Ltd, dredge repairs & 
dredging. Vancouver B C: Amundson Construction Co Ltd, renewal of cold storage plant, - 
Fishermen’s Wharf. 


Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Frobisher Bay N W T: The Carter Construction Co Ltd, restoration of departmental 
bldg No 71. 
Department of Public Works 


Champney’s West Nfld: Louis Briffett & Sons Ltd, construction of wharf. Eastport 
Nfld: William A Trask Ltd, wharf repairs & extension. Newtown Nfld: B & F Way, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Rose Blanche Nfld: Towne & Country Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements, Diamond Cove. Bloomfield Station P E 1; R H Rankin Construction, 
construction of post office. Brookfield N S: Owen Fisher, erection & completion of post 
office. Dartmouth N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, alterations & addition to federal bldg. 
Halifax N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, alterations & addition to admission & discharge 
section, Camp Hill Hospital. Hantsport N S: Ralph & Arthur Parsons Ltd, wharf improve- 
ments. North West Cove N S: LG & MH Smith Ltd, wharf improvements. Three Fathom 
Harbour N S: Naugle’s Sand & Gravel Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Fredericton N B: 
S C R Construction Engineering Ltd, alterations to staircases, Headquarters, “J” Division, 
RCMP. Manouan Que: Melancon & Fils Inc, construction of three classroom school & 
duplex, Abitibi Agency. Montreal Que: Mathews Conveyer Co Ltd, installation of bag 
conveyor chutes, postal terminal; Noma Construction Co Ltd, improvements & alterations 
to postal space & screen, Postal Station “D”. Riverbend Que: Antonio Fleury & Raoul 
Bherer, erection of post office bldg. St Emile de Montcaim Que: Henri Louis Martel, wharf 
construction. St Gregoire de Nicolet Que: Jean L Beliveau, construction of post office. 
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Ste Rose du Nord Que: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, wharf extension. Sherbrooke 
Que: Romeo Paquet, interior painting, federal bldg. Cookstown Ont: E B Doran, con- 
struction of post office. Ear Falls Ont: S Flostrand, construction of post office. London Ont: 
The Frid Construction Co Ltd, construction of new wing, Westminster Hospital. Ottawa 
Ont: Ron Construction Co Ltd, additions & alterations to third floor, DBS, Tunney’s 
Pasture; Leopold Beaudoin Construction Ltd, installation of new partitions, etc, Finance 
Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Ontario Building Cleaning Co, interior cleaning of Postal Station 
“RB”: Leopold Beaudoin Construction Ltd, construction of ceiling & installation of ventila- 
tion system, boiler room, Forest Products Laboratory, Montreal Road; J R Statham Con- 
struction Ltd, alterations to No 8 Temporary Bldg. Port Rowan Ont: Backus Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of post office. Stevensville Ont: S E Zimmerman & Son Ltd, construc- 
tion of post office. Toronto Ont: Taylor Bros, alterations to Postal Station “R”, Leaside. 
Dauphin Agency Man: Arthur A Erickson, construction of two duplex residences, Pine 
Creek Indian Reserve. Hartney Man: Steinback Lumber Yards Ltd, construction of post 
office. Melfort Sask: H Roy Construction, construction of headerhouse, Experimental 
Station. Regina Sask: Alberta Bldg Co Ltd, construction of sewage pumphouse, RCMP 
Barracks. Southend Sask: Gall’s Lumber Yard, construction of three classroom school, 
staff residence & power house. Rocky Mountain House Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of federal bldg. Glacier National Park B C: Dawson & Hall Ltd, construction 
of portals & concrete liner for Bear Creek Diversion Tunnel, Mile 8.7, Trans-Canada 
Highway. Harrison Lake B C: Fraser River Dredging Co Ltd, driftwood removal. Hope 
B C: Dyck Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Revelstoke B C: Mackie 
& Hooper Construction Co Ltd, alterations & additions to federal bldg. Shawinigan Lake 
B C: W J Dick Ltd, construction of post office. Vancouver B C: Metro Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations to Postal Station “O”; Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, 
cleaning interior of General Post Office Bldg. Flatt Creek-Eagle Plain Y T: John A Mac- 
Isaac Construction Co Ltd, development road construction. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Lockeport N S: Elmer L Stewart, interior painting, federal bldg. Armstrong Que: 
Poulin & Bergin, interior painting, Customs & Immigration bldg. Buckingham Que: Hector 
Strevey Construction, alterations, federal bldg. Jonquiere Que: Gerard Raymond, interior 
painting, federal bldg. Lauzon Que: Geo T Davie & Sons Ltd, construction & delivery 
of pipeline dredge to replace dredge No 12, PEI. Montreal Que: St Lawrence Steeplejacks 
Ltd, interior painting, Converters bldg; George Cauchon, general alterations, Mail Carrier 
Depot. Noranda Que: Eloi Desilets, alterations, federal bldg. Brockville Ont: Art Fleck, 
renovations, Postal Annex. Napanee Ont: Dorland Jackson, installation of stokers, federal 
bldg. Ottawa Ont: Able Construction Ltd, alterations, Kent-Albert bldg; Louis G Fortin 
Construction Co, renovations, Kent-Albert bldg; J R Statham Construction Ltd, repairs 
to bathroom, Rideau Hall; Thos Gregoire, general repairs, New Supreme Court Bldg; 
Roger Boivin Painters Ltd, redecoration of Public Archives, Sussex St; Ottawa Typewriter 
Co Ltd, erection of private offices, DBS bldg; R A Bingham & Son, general alterations, 
British American Bank Note Bldg; Oak Construction Co Ltd, renovations, Imperial Optical 
Bldg, 246 Queen St. Vancouver B C: Jackson Sheet Metal & Roofing, roof repairs, Customs 
Fee Finning Tractor & Equipment Co Ltd, replacement of engine for workboat 

sekoa”. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


St Catharines Ont: Provincial Engineering Ltd, modification of wire rope fenders, 
Welland Canal. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Soo Foundry & Machine Co Ltd, rehabilitation of 
valve machinery, Sault Ste Marie Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Yarmouth N §S: Central Construction Co, construction of remote transmitter bldg 
& related work, Cheboque Point. Montreal Que: The Foundation Company of Canada 
Ltd, erection of superstructure of loading fingers & aeroquay, New Terminal Bldg, Airport; 
The Foundation Company of Canada Ltd, installation of central heating system, Airport. 
Rouyn Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of LI lighting for approaches 08 & 26 & 
MI lighting, runway 08-26 extension. North Bay Ont: Alger, Leckie Associates Ltd, 
installation of air conditioning system, IFR Room, Control Tower, Airport. Cranbrook B C: 
Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, installation of medium intensity lighting on Runway 18-36. 
Penticton B C: Cooper & Gibbard Electric Ltd, installation of medium intensity runway 
& taxiway lighting on Runway 16-34. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 
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Consumer Price Index, March 1960 


A drop of 1.2 per cent in the food index 
between February and March caused a 
decline of 0.2 per cent in the consumer 
price index (1949=100), from 127.2 to 
126.9. The other four group indexes re- 
corded little or no change.* 


Despite this fourth successive drop in 
the total index, it was still higher than in 
March last year, when it stood at 125.5. 


The food index moved from 120.8 to 
119.4, as further price declines, averaging 
nearly 2 cents a pound, were reported for 
beef and pork cuts. Bacon was down 7 cents 
a pound. Price decreases occurred on a wide 
range of fresh vegetables; potatoes were 
down slightly from February levels after 
a series of price increases in previous 
months. Egg prices, after reaching a record 
low in February of 41 cents a dozen, 
climbed 6 cents a dozen in March. 


This year’s March food index is 0.5 per 
cent below the March 1959 level of 120.0. 
Compared with a year ago, prices for beef 
were 8 per cent lower, pork 8 per cent 
lower, eggs 10 per cent lower, dairy items 
2 per cent higher, cereals 1 per cent higher, 
fresh and canned fruits 5 per cent higher, 
and vegetables, largely because of potatoes, 
10 per cent higher. 


The shelter index was unchanged at 
142.9. 


The clothing index increased 0.5 per 
cent from 109.8 to 110.4. Most of this 
movement reflected price advances from 
end-of-season sales for women’s and girls’ 
coats. 


The household operation index increased 
a fractional 0.2 per cent from 123.2 to 
123.4, as higher prices were reported for a 
number of items of household utensils and 
equipment, including glassware, saucepans 
and garbage cans. Some furniture and floor 
covering items were up somewhat from 
sale prices of previous months. Laundry 


. rates and shoe repair prices both advanced 


1 per cent. 

The other commodities and services in- 
dex was unchanged at 137.0, as lower 
quotations on new passenger cars balanced 
price increases for a number of automobile 
operation items. 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


Other groups indexes one year earlier 
(March 1959) were: shelter 140.3, clothing 
109.4, household operation 122.3 and other 
commodities and services 133.4. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1960 


Seven of the ten regional city consumer 
price indexes (1949=100) were lower 
between the beginning of January and Feb- 
ruary 1960.* Declines ranged from 0.1 per 
cent in Halifax to 0.5 per cent in Winnipeg. 
Indexes in both Saint John and Toronto 
were unchanged and the index for St. John’s 
rose a fractional 0.1 per cent. 


Food indexes were lower in seven regional 
cities, unchanged in Saint John, and up 
0.2 per cent in both Halifax and St. John’s. 
Shelter indexes were down in both St. John’s 
and Halifax, up fractionally in Saint John, 
unchanged in four cities, and up in the 
three westernmost regional cities. Clothing 
indexes showed mixed results: three regional 
city indexes were higher, four lower and the 
remaining three unchanged. The household 
operation group indexes experienced similar 
movements as three city indexes increased, 
four decreased and three were at the same 
levels as the previous month. Other com- 
modities and services group indexes recorded 
little or no movement: six of the ten regional 
city indexes were unchanged, two were up 
a fractional 0.1 per cent and the other two 
were down 0.1 per cent. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January and February were 
as follows: Winnipeg —0.6 to 124.1; Ottawa 
—0.5 to 127.6; Edmonton-Calgary —0.4 to 
123.2; Montreal —0.3 to 127.5; Saskatoon- 
Regina —0.3 to 123.5; Vancouver —0.2 to 
129.1; Halifax —0.1 to 127.0; and St. 
John’s +0.1 to 114.87. Saint John and 
Toronto remained unchanged at 129.1 and 
129.7 respectively. ; 


Wholesale Price Index, February 1960 

Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) edged down 0.2 per cent 
in February to 230.0 from 230.5 in Jan- 
uary. The index stood at 230.8 in February 
last year. 

Two of the major group indexes were 
down during the month, four were up, and 
the remaining two were unchanged. 


*SJee Table F-2 at back of book. 
4On base June 1951—100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
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The animal products group index re- 
corded its fifth consecutive decline, moving 
down 1.5 per cent to 242.6 from 246.4. 
This decrease was the main factor in the 
drop in the total index and was largely 
attributable to lower prices for dressed fowl, 
fresh and cured meats, hides and skins, and 
livestock. The textile products group index 
eased 0.3 per cent to 228.5 from 229.2 as 
a result of lower prices for imported raw 
wool and worsted yarns. 


Higher prices for copper and its products 
and tin moved the non-ferrous metals group 
index up 1.0 per cent to 178.2 from 176.5. 
Price increases for explosives and fertilizer 
materials more than offset decreases for 
tanning and dyeing materials to raise the 
chemical products index to 188.3 from 
187.8. The wood products and vegetable 
products groups were slightly higher at 
304.8 and 202.4, respectively. 

The indexes for the iron products and 
non-metallic minerals groups were un- 
changed at 256.3 and 186.2, respectively. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
rose 3.4 per cent, from 210.5 to 217.7, 
between February 25 and March 26. The 
field products index rose 3.5 per cent from 
171.3 to 177.3, reflecting higher prices for 
potatoes, particularly in the East, western 


HOUSEHOLD OPERATION | 


Index 1949=100 


Wee 2 Liubaiiled 99 
1958 1959 1960 1961 
Monthly Indexes 


1956 «1957 


flax and eastern peas and corn, which were 
partly offset by declines for eastern rye, 
oats and wheat. The animal products index 
increased 3.4 per cent from 249.7 to 258.1; 
price increases were reported for eggs, hogs, 
lambs, steers and eastern poultry. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, February 1960 

After two successive declines of 0.1 per 
cent, the United States consumer index 
(1947-49=100) rose 0.2 per cent between 
mid-January and mid-February to return 
to the record high of 125.6 first reached in 
November 1959. December’s index was 
125.5 and January’s, 125.4. The index in 
February 1959 was 123.7. 

Mostly responsible for the latest rise was 
the cost of services, especially hospital 
insurance and mortgage interest rates. Food 
prices were down for the fifth consecutive 
month; they were at their lowest since 
December 1957 and 5.1 per cent below the 
peak reached in 1958. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, January 1960 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) dropped 0.3 
per cent between mid-December and mid- 
January, from 110.2 to 109.9. A year 
earlier, January 1959, it was 110.4. 

The fall in the index resulted mainly 
from a reduction in egg prices. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LaBouR GAZETTE. 


Agriculture List No. 138 


1. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COMMIS- 
SION FOR ASIA AND THE Far East. A gricul- 
tural Economics in Asia and the Far East: 
Study prepared by the ECAFE/FAO Acgri- 
culture Division. Bangkok, United Nations, 
1958. Pp. 100. 

2. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Farm 
Labor Fact Book. Washington, GPO, 1959. 


Pp. 240. 
Contents: Farm Work Force. Farm Opera- 
tors. Unpaid Family Workers. Hired Farm 


Workers. Migrant Farm Workers. Imported 
Farm Workers. Hours, Wages, Earnings, In- 
comes. 


Annual Reports 


3. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. An- 
nual Review of Business Conditions, Alberta, 
1959. Edmonton, 1960. Pp. 12, 4. 

4. AUSTRALIAN STEVEDORING INDUSTRY 
AuTHorirTy. Report for the Year ended 30th 
June 1959. With Financial Accounts. Syd- 
neya1959° Pp..107. 

5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1959, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1959. Pp. 90. 

6. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF PENSIONS 
AND NATIONAL INSURANCE. Report for the 
Year 1958. London, HMSO, 1959. Pp. 130. 

7. MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Wage and Salary Survey, 1959, 
reflecting Rates contained in Final Septem- 
ber 1959 Payroll. Winnipeg [1959?] Pp. 74. 

8. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HOUSEWORK- 
ERS. Annual Report, 1958-59. Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, Eng., 1959. Pp. 27. 

9. NEW ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF STATIS- 
Tics. Report on Prices, Wages, and Labour 
Statistics of New Zealand for the Year 1958. 
Wellington, Government Printer, 1959. Pp. 
104. 

10. QUEBEC (PROV.). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. General Report of the Minister of 
Labour...on the Activities of his Depart- 
ment during the Year ending March 31, 
1959. Quebec, 1959. Pp. 315. 


11. WoRLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANI- 
ZATIONS OF THE ‘TEACHING PROFESSION. 
WCOTP Annual Report including a Sum- 
mary of the Proceedings of the Assembly of 
Delegates, Washington, 1959, Washington, 
1959. Pp.. 92. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


12. LEVINSON, MarTIN L. A Digest of 
Arbitration Board Decisions involving Dis- 
charge and Discipline in Ontario. Toronto, 
1959, Pp. 83. 


_An account of legal decisions dealing with 
discharge or dismissal of employees in Ontario. 


13. U.S. BoArp oF INQUIRY ON THE 1959 
LABOR DISPUTE IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY. 
Final Report to the President, the 1959 
Labor Dispute in the Steel Industry. Sub- 
mitted by the Board of Inquiry under Execu- 
tive Order 10843. January 6, 1960. Wash- 
ington, 1960. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

Some of the issues in dispute between the 
United Steelworkers of America and the steel 
companies were wages, insurance, pensions, and 


supplemental unemployment benefits, subcon- 
tracting, contract duration, etc. 


Automation 


14, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. Labor looks at 
Automation. Rev. ed. Washington, 1959. 
Pp 233 

15. DreBoLD, JOHN. Automation: Its Im- 
pact on Business and Labor, by John 
Diebold, and a Statement by the NPA Com- 
mittee on Automation, Washington, National 
Planning Association, 1959. Pp. 64. 


The author describes some of the develop- 
ments of automation that have already occurred 
and suggests further developments which might 
be studied and he also discusses some current 
arguments on the economic and social con- 
sequences of automation. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


16. JEWISH VOCATIONAL SERVICE AND 
EMPLOYMENT CENTER, CHICAGO. Adjusting 
People to Work. [The Operations and 
Results of the Vocational Adjustment Cen- 
ter] by William Gellman [and others] 2d ed. 
Chicago, 1957..Pip. 139. 

A study of 246 people suffering from various 
handicaps who worked in the Vocational Ad- 
justment Center workshop of the Jewish Voca- 
tional Service and Employment Center in 
Chicago during the period July 1951 and 
December 31, 1954. 

17. PAN-PACIFIC REHABILITATION CONFER- 
ENCE, SYDNEY, 1958. Conquering Physical 
Handicaps. Official Proceedings of the First 
Pan-Pacific Rehabilitation Conference held 
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in Sydney, Australia, Noy. 10-14, 1958. 
[Sydney?] Australian Advisory Council for 
the Physically Handicapped [1959?] Pp. 591. 


Economic Conditions 


18. ADELAIDE. UNIVERSITY. SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Aus- 
tralian Development. Adelaide, The Griffin 
Press, 1959. Pp. 48. 

Partial Contents: Australian Development 
and Secondary Industry, by W. A. Westerman. 
Agricultural Development, by F. G. Jarrett. 
Mineral Development, by E. A. Rudd. 

19. CANADA, PARLIAMENT. SENATE. STAND- 
ING COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. Proceedings of 
the Standing Committee on Finance on the 
Threat of Inflation in Canada. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 485. 


The Senate Standing Committee on Finance 
which heard various authorities on the question 
of the threat of inflation in Canada concluded 
that inflation is not inevitable. 

20. LINDSAY, FRANKLIN A. The Growth of 
Soviet Economic Power and Its Conse- 
quences for Canada and the United States; 
[Report prepared for] Canadian-American 
Committee. [Washington? 1959] Pp. 27. 

The author concludes that the Russians could 
be formidable competitors in the world markets 
in the latter part of this decade. 

21. U.S. OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS. 
U.S. Income and Output; a Supplement to 
the Survey of Current Business. Washington, 
1958. Pp. 241. 


Partial Contents: Economic Growth and Pro- 
gress. Expansion of Regional Markets. Family 
Income and Buying Power. Progress in Past 
Quarter Century. How the Estimates were 
made. Strengthening the Gross National Product 
Measure. Developments in the Estimation of 
National Income. Measurement of Quarterly 
and Monthly Movements. Recommendations for 
Improvement of Primary Source Data. National 
Income and Product Tables. 

22. U.S. PRESIDENT, 1953- (EISEN- 
HOWER). Economic Report of the President 
transmitted to, the Congress, January 20, 


1960. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 243. 


Industrial Relations 


23. EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL Com- 
MUNITY. HicH AUTHORITY. La représentation 
des travailleurs sur le plan de lentreprise 
dans le droit des pays membres de la CECA, 
par G. Boldt [and others] Luxembourg, 
1959. Pp. 348. 

Deals with labour laws as they concern 
employees’ representation in management in 
West Germany, Belgium, France, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, and The Netherlands. 

24, ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Guttman- 
Type Scales for Union and Management 
Attitudes toward Each Other, by Ross 
Stagner, W. E. Chalmers, and Milton Der- 
ber. Urbana, 1959. Pp. 293-300. 
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An analysis of the answers to fourteen 
multi-choice questions which were submitted 
to 76 executives and 81 union officials in 41 

Ch 


25. LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE, 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 9TH, 1959. Pro- 
ceedings of the Ninth Annual Labor- 
Management Conference, April 10-11, 1959. 
Arranged in cooperation with the College of 
Commerce, the College of Law [and] the 
Department of Political Science. Morgan- 
town, Institute of Industrial Relations, West 
Virginia University, 1959. Pp. 89. 


Contents: The Impact of Unions and Tech- 
nological Change on Wage Payment Systems. 
Wage Changes and Economic Stability. Chang- 
ing Work Force Requirements in West Vir- 
ginia. 


International Agencies 


26. COLOMBO PLAN BUREAU. The Seventh 
Year; Progress of the Colombo Plan. 
Colombo, 1959. Pp. 96. 


27. SPAAK, PAUL HENRI. Why NATO? 
[Harmondsworth, Eng.] Penguin Books, 
1959. Pp. 62. 


Mr. Spaak is Secretary-General of NATO. 
He reviews the history of the NATO Alliance 
during its ten-year existence. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


28. Hicxs, R. V. Labour Relations and 
The Law. Address [to the] 30th Annual 
meeting [of the] Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, Toronto, October 19, 20, 21, 
1959. Montreal, 1959. Pp. 9. 

The: author comments on current Canadian 
labour legislation and makes certain suggestions 
for its amendment. 

29. GOLDBERG, ARTHUR JOSEPH. Analysis 
of Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959. (Public Law 86-257, 
86th Congress, 1st Session) effective Septem- 
ber 14, 1959 [by] Arthur J. Goldberg and 
Kenneth A. Meiklejohn. Washington, Indus- 
trial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 1959. 
Pp. 72. 

Text of act: p. 45-72. 


Labour Organization 


30. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. How to 
run a Union Meeting. Washington, 1959. 
Pp. 63. 

Partial Contents: Let’s plan Meetings. What 
makes a Good Chairman? The Recording Secre- 
tary. The Local Treasurer. Committees and 
their Reports. Basic Rules of Order—How 
Motions get Action. How Action takes Place. 
Motions to help keep Order. Motions for 
Unusual Action. Nominations and Elections. 
Voting for Officers. A List of Motions with 
Peculiar Characteristics. All the Rules at a 
Glance. 

31. AUSTRALIA WorRKERS’ UNION. Official 
Report of the 73rd Annual Convention... 


Queensland, January 21, 1959 together with 
Head Office and “Worker” Accounts. Syd- 
ney, 1959. Pp. 156. 

32. CONFEDERATION DES ‘TRAVAILLEURS 
CATHOLIQUES DU CANADA. Procés-verbal, 
Trente-huitiéme session du Congrés de la 
CTICC, Québec, P.Q., 1959. Quebec, 1959. 
Posts. 

Congress held Sept. 13 to 19, 1959. 

33. INDIAN NATIONAL TRADE UNION CON- 
GREss. Some Facts about INTUC. New 
Delhi, 1959. Pp. 32. 

A brief history of the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress tracing its development from 
its formation in 1947 to 1959. 

34. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF CHRIS- 
TIAN TRADE UNIons. Le mouvement syndical 
chrétien dans le monde. [Procés-verbaux] 
XIII¢ Congrés, Vevey (La Suisse) 25-28 juin 
1958. [Courtrai, Belgium? 1959?] Pp. 463. 

35. NEWFOUNDLAND ‘FEDERATION OF LA- 
BouR. Report of the Proceedings of the 
Twenty-third Annual Convention held at 
Corner Brook, July 20-23, 1959. St. John’s, 
1959. Pp. 24. 

36. SASKATCHEWAN FEDERATION OF La- 
BouR. Minutes and Proceedings of the 
Fourth Convention ... held in Regina, Octo- 
ber 22- 23 and 24, 1959. [Moose Jaw?] 
1959. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

37. SWEDISH CONFEDERATION OF PROFES- 
SIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. Swedish Professional 
Associations as Trade Unions. Stockholm, 
19597 Pp: 24. 

A history of the Swedish Confederation of 
Professional Associations. 

38. UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
WELFARE AND RETIREMENT FUND. Report 
for the Year ending June 30, 1959. Washing- 
ton, 1959. Pp. 40. 

39. U.S. OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
AFFairS. The International Union of Food 
and Drink Workers’ Associations. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1959. Pp. 104. 

Contents: Brief History. Structure of the 
IUFD. Trade Groupings. Membership. Finances 
and Publications. Relations with International 
Trade Union Organizations. Relations with 


beac yi a Government Organizations. Out- 
ook. 


Labouring Classes 


40. BRITISH COLUMBIA. WORKMEN’S COoM- 
PENSATION BoARD. Compensation Handbook 
for Workmen. Vancouver, 1959. Pp. 30. 

41. Locxwoop, Davip. The Blackcoated 
Worker; a Study in Class Consciousness. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1958. Pp. 224. 

A study of the economic position, working 
environment and social status of office workers 
in Great Britain. 


Management 


42. BENNET, CARRIE LYNN. Defining the 
Manager's Job; the AMA Manual of Posi- 
tion Descriptions. New York, American 
Management Association, 1958. Pp. 447. 


Based on an AMA survey of 140 companies, 
this book contains about 150 position descrip- 
tions for all levels of management. Contains 
information “on creating and using position 
descriptions; companies establish and gain 
acceptance for a description program; how 
descriptions are actually prepared, etc.” 

43. DALTON, MELVILLE. Men who man- 
age; Fusions of Feeling and Theory in 
Administration. New York, Wiley, 1959. 
Ppe 318: 

A study of managers in several commercial 
and industrial firms. Discusses typical and 
recurring problems which arise in management. 

44, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. OFFICE 
OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Training 
Supervisors to write Performance Require- 
ments; Conference Leader’s Guide. Wash- 
ington, 1959. Pp. 38. 

The objectives of this pamphlet are, “1. To 
learn how to write performance requirements 
covering each position in the office. 2. To assist 
supervisors in the use of performance require- 


ments in’ managing work and _ supervising 
people.” 


Occupations 


45. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Forge 
Shop Occupations. Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959, Pp. 24; 


Describes types of jobs, preparation and 
training, qualifications, working conditions, 
wages, and outlook in the occupation. 

46. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Physical 
and Occupational Therapist. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959. Pp. 24. 

Provides information about nature of the 
work, duties, personal qualities, educational 
requirements, working conditions, places of 
employment, organizations, and, trends in the 
profession. 

47. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Teacher. - 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 32. 

Provides information about the field of 
work, duties and responsibilities, personal quali- 
ties, training, qualifications, advancement, work- 
ing conditions, earnings, teacher organizations, 
and trends in the profession. 


48. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Tool 
and Die Maker. Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959. Pp. 24: 


Describes types of jobs, qualifications, pre- 
paration and training, working conditions, 
related occupations, and outlook. 


Older Workers 


49, CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Age and 
Performance in Retail Trade. Two Case 
Studies of the Relation between Age and 
Selected Characteristics of Sales Personnel 
in Two Department Stores. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959. Pp. 16. 

A study of two large department stores in 
two Canadian cities showed that the older sales 


employee had as good a sales record as the 
younger employee, if not better. 
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50. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. The 
Aging Worker in the Canadian Economy. 
Ottawa, 1959. Pp. 61. 

Contents: The Age Composition of the Cana- 
dian Population. The Age Composition of the 
Canadian Labour Force. The Occupations of 
Older Workers. Unemployment of Older Work- 
ers. The Income Position of Older People. 

51. U.S. FEDERAL COUNCIL ON AGING. 
Programs, Resources for Older People; 
Report to the President. Washington, GPO, 
1959. Pp. 83. 

Contains a short review of federal activities 
and resources dealing with the problems of 
the aging with suggestions for meeting some of 
the problems, and a detailed analysis of the 
programs and resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment which have to do with the problems of 
older people. 


Productivity 


52. AMERICAN ASSEMBLY. Wages, Prices, 

Profits, and Productivity; Background Papers 
and the Final Report of the Fifteenth Amer- 
ican Assembly, Arden House, Harriman 
Campus of Columbia University, Harriman, 
New York, April 30-May 3, 1959. Final ed. 
New York, American Assembly, Columbia 
University, 1959. Pp. 193. 
_ Contents: Central Issues in Wage-Price Rela- 
tionships, by Charles A. Myers. Patterns of 
Wages, Prices and Productivity, by Albert Rees. 
Productivity, Costs and Prices: Concepts and 
Measures, by John W. Kendrick. Underlying 
Factors in the Postwar Inflation, by James S. 
Duesenberry. The Impacts of Unions on the 
Level of Wages, by Clark Kerr. Wage Behavior 
and Inflation: an International View, by Lloyd 
G. Reynolds. Policy Problems: Choices and 
Proposals, by John T. Dunlop. Productivity and 
the Consumer, by James P. Mitchell. Labor 
Costs and Prices, by Sumner H. Slichter. 

53. HAYTHORNE, GEORGE VICKERS. Pro- 
ductivity and Employment. [An Address] to 
the Eleventh Annual Conference of Provin- 
cial Governments Trade and Industry Coun- 
cil, Halifax, Nova Scotia, September 30, 
1959. [Ottawa, Dept. of Labour? 1959] 
pelts 

The author suggests five ways that govern- 
ment agencies can help to increase productivity 
and employment: 1. by encouraging the training 
of workers; 2. by encouraging technical im- 
provements in industry; 3. by encouraging 
research into economic and social conditions; 
4. by supplying information on various aspects 
of labour and working conditions; and, 5. by 
encouraging the establishment and maintenance 
of Labour-Management Committees in plants. 


Scientists 


54. CONFERENCE ON SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
POWER. 5TH, NEW York, 1956. Scientific 
Manpower, 1956; Significant Developments, 
Views and Statistics. [Papers of the Fifth 
Conference on Scientific Manpower. 123d 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, New York, 
December 1956.) Washington, National 
Science Foundation, 1957. Pp. 62. 
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Covers significant developments, views and 
statistics concerned with scientists and engineers 
during the year 1956. 

55. CONFERENCE ON SCIENTIFIC MAnN- 
POWER. 6TH, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 1957. 
Scientific Manpower, 1957. Papers of the 
Sixth Conference on Scientific Manpower. 
[124th Meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., December 1957.] Washington, 
National Science Foundation [1958] Pp. 46. 

“Problems of the impact of science and 
scientific research on industry, government, and 
education were examined together with some 
of their implications for scientists, including 
the positive role that scientists themselves play 
in the determination of this influence.” 

56. CONFERENCE ON SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
POWER. 7TH, WASHINGTON, D.C., 1958. 
Papers of the Seventh Conference on Scien- 
tific Manpower. [125th Meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Washington, D.C., December 
1958] Symposium on Demographic and 
Sociological Aspects of Scientific Manpower. 
Washington, National Science Foundation, 
TO SOF RP paesie 

Partial Contents: Engineering and Science 
Degrees, 1959—a Projection, by Henry H. 
Armsby. Trends in the Employment of College 
and University Graduates, 1959, by Frank S. 
Endicott. Technical Manpower Accession and 
Utilization Analysis in an Expanding Decen- 
tralized Company, by Phil N. Scheid. Trends in 
Industrial Requirements for Scientists and En- 
gineers, by Clarence H. Linder. Requirements 
of Higher Educational Institutions for Faculty 
in Science, by Ray C. Maul. Requirements of 
the Federal Government for Scientists and 
Engineers, by N. J. Oganovic. The Influence of 
Government on the Demand for Scientists and 
Engineers, by Irving H. Siegel. 

57. McCreENSKy, EDWARD. Scientific Man- 
power in Europe; a Comparative Study of 
Scientific Manpower in the Public Service 
of Great Britain and Selected European 
Countries. New York, Pergamon Press, 1958. 
Pp. 188. 

_ Contents: Scientists in Government. Attract- 
ing and holding Scientists. The Payment of 
Professional Public Service. Representation of 
Scientists. Higher Education of Engineers. 
Organization for Research. Comparison among 
Countries including United States and Russia. 

58. MONSAROFF, Boris. Economics, 
Science, and Production; Science as a 
Politico-Economic Factor of Production. 1st 
ed. New York, Vantage Press, 1958. Pp. 
196. 

“The present work has in view a two-fold 
purpose: first, to acquaint scientists with some 
economic theories; second, to draw the atten- 
tion of the economists to their fallacy of dis- 
regarding science. It will also point out ways in 
which modern economic concepts might be 
altered or modified in the light of scientific 
development.” cf. Introduction. 

59. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Junior- 
Year Science and Mathematics Students by 
Major Field of Study: Fall 1957 [by] 
M. Clemens Johnson and Hazel C. Poole. 
Washington, GPO, 1958. Pp. 56. 


Social Workers 


60. AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION. Competent Staff, a Responsibility of 
Public Welfare Administration. Summary of 
Material presented by all Participants in an 
Institute sponsored by the American Public 
Welfare Association under a grant made by 
the Rockfeller Brothers Fund, December 3, 
4, 5, 1958, Chicago, Illinois, Institute 
leaders: Corinne H. Wolfe [and] Paul V. 
Benner. Chicago, 1959. Pp. 59. 

61. Horwitz, JoHN J. Education for 
Social Workers in the Rehabilitation of the 
Handicapped. New York, Council on Social 
Work Education, 1959. Pp. 76. 


Statistics 


62. AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Methodological Aspects of Statistics on Re- 
search and Development Costs and Man- 
power. Based on Papers presented at a 
Session of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion Meetings, December 1958. Washington, 
U.S. National Science Foundation, 1959. 
Pp.32. 

Partial Contents: Problem of Definition, Con- 
cept, and Interpretation of Research and 
Development Statistics, by Willis H. Shapley. 
Development of Statistics relating to Research 
and Development Activities in Private Indus- 
try, by Kenneth P. Sanow. Methods used in a 
Survey of Research and Development Expendi- 
ture in British Industry, by Ernest Rudd. Finan- 
cial Data on Research and Development—their 
Uses and Limitations, by Kathryn S. Arnow. The 

ual McGraw-Hill Research and Develop- 
ment Survey, by Douglas Greenwald. Canadian 
Surveys of Research and Development, by 
George T. McColm 

63. AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS SEC- 
TION. Proceedings. Papers presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Statistical 
Association, Chicago, Illinois, December 
27-30, 1958, under the Sponsorship of the 
Business and Economic Statistics Section. 
Washington, 1959. Pp. 376. 


Partial Contents: Major Economic Indicators: 
Canadian Experience. Adequacy of Monetary 
and Financial Statistics for Business Cycle and 
Money. Market Analysis. Statistical Guides to 
Non-Inflationary Wage Bargaining. Estimating 
Federal Government Receipts and Expenditures. 
Significance of Postwar Productivity Trends. 


Wages and Hours 


64. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Sur- 
vey of Wage and Salary Rates—Alberta. 
Range of Wages and Weighted Averages by 
Type of Business and Hours worked per 
Week—by Position, Type of Business and 
Salary or Wage Rate, Alberta-Calgary- 
Edmonton. 1 May 1959. Edmonton, 1959. 
1 Volume (unpaged). 

65. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMIC AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Wage 
Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. Annual 
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Report No. 41, October 1958. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 280. 


66. PEN, JAN. The Wage Rate under 
Collective Bargaining. Translated by T. S. 
Preston. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1959... Pp. 216. 

The author examines the factors involved in 
wage negotiation and develops a theory about 
wage negotiation. 

67. U.S. BuREAU oF LABoR STATISTICS. 
Earnings in Wholesale Trade, June 1958. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 33. 

A study of straight-time hourly earnings of 
nonsupervisory workers employed by merchant 


wholesalers, agents and brokers, and assemblers 
of farm produce, 


Women 


68. HOLMES, VERENA. Training and 
Opportunities for Women in Engineering, by 
Verena Holmes and Lesley S. Souter. Lon- 
don, Women’s Engineering Society, 1958. 
Pp. 41. 

Describes various types of engineering such 
as mechanical, electrical or civil, and discusses 
the necessary ‘professional training. 

69. KLEIN, VIOLA. Working Wives; a Sur- 
vey of Facts and Opinions concerning the 
Gainful Employment of Married Women in 
Britain. Carried out in co-operation with 
Mass Observation Itd. London, Institute of 
Personnel Management, 1959. Pp. 63. 


Based on a survey of about two thousand 
men and women in 1957 in Great Britain. Some 
of the questions discussed are: Why do married 
women go out to work? Do they do it to 
supplement the family income? Do they enjoy 
working outside their home? Do they find the 
strain of housework and outside work too 
much? Would more married women like to 
have a job, either full-time or part-time? What 
provision, if any, do working mothers make 
for their children to be looked after while. 
they are out at work? What influence has the 
employment of the wife had on a marriage? 

70. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF 
CanapaA. Year Book, 1959. Ottawa, 1959. 


Pp. 160. 


Youth—Employment 


71. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
History of Federal Regulation of Child 
Labor. Washington, 1959. Pp. [7]. 


72. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Self-Training Unit on Child-Labor Laws 
for Youth Placement Workers. Washington, 
GPO1959. Pp tse 

Briefly describes the child labour provisions 
of the U.S. Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
Public Contracts Act. 

73. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Some Facts for Young Workers about Work 
and Labor Laws. Washington, GPO, 1959. 
Pp 2 le 

Prepared for beginner workers. Briefly des- 
cribes what the young person will find when 
he starts to work and provides general infor- 
mation about State and Federal labor laws. 
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74. U.S. BurREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Young Workers under 18. 1958 supplement. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 9. 


Miscellaneous 


75. BRITISH COLUMBIA. RESEARCH COUN- 
ciL. Interim Report on a Study of Seasonal 
Unemployment in British Columbia. Van- 
couver, 1959. Pp. 71. 

Discusses causes of seasonal unemployment 
and mentions some of the industries in which 
it occurs. Suggests some methods of dealing 
with seasonal unemployment. 

76. EDITORIAL RESEARCH REPORTS. Fringe 
Benefits, by William R. McIntyre. Washing- 
ton, 1959. Pp. 613-629. 

Discusses the types and trends, the cost and 
effect of fringe benefits. 

77. EDITORIAL. RESEARCH Reports. Reli- 
gion in Politics, by Norman I. Gelman. 
Washington, 1959. Pp. 673-694. 


Mostly a discussion of a Catholic presiden- 
tial candidate’s chances of being elected in 
the 1960 election in the U.S. 


78. NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CANADIAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. Proceedings, 
Thirty-fifth Meeting, 8, 9, 10 June 1959, 
University of Saskatchewan. Ottawa, 1959. 
Pp. 142. 


79. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Starting and Managing a Small Credit 
Bureau and Collection Service, by Harold A. 
Wallace. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 187. 


80. WERMEL, MICHAEL THEODORE. The 
Outlook for Labor Costs in Local Govern- 
ments. Pasadena, Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, California Institute of Technology, 
1958. Pp. 14. 

Contents: Effect of Economic Conditions on 
Municipal Operations. The Short-Run Economic 
Outlook. The Long-Run Economic Trend. 
Trends in Local Government Labor Costs. 
Local Governmental Labor Cost Problems in 
pd one Few Years. The Longer View 
ahead. 


DBS Issues New Reference Paper on Labour Income 


A new reference paper, Labour Income, 
1926-58, was released last month by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The publication presents for the first 
time a complete record of annual estimates 
of labour income from 1926, together with 
monthly figures from 1947 to 1958 by 
industry and province or region. Monthly 
series have been seasonally adjusted and 


are presented in both unadjusted and ad- 
justed form. 

In addition to the statistical tables the 
reference paper contains explanations of 
sources, methods and concepts. 

The publication (catalogue number 72- 
502) is available from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at a price of 75 cents. 


Decisions of Umpire 
(Continued from page $82) 


child’ and the words and expressions in 
subparagraphs (i) to (iv) of paragraph (a) 
of subsection (3) of section 47”. Now,— 
and this point stands out quite clearly in 
the statutes as quoted in the decision of the 
board of referees—the duration of the 
cohabitation must be an essential part of 
any statutory definition of the expression 
“common-law wife.” In fact, it varies from 
one to seven years in the respective provi- 
sions of the aforementioned statutes and 
I believe the variation of the period was 
not so much the result of an absolutely 
arbitrary decision but rather the legislator’s 
intent to introduce a condition carefully 
calculated to fulfil the specific or general 
purpose of each such statute referred to. 


: From the foregoing, it can be seen that 
if I were to decide, as the board did, that 
the person in respect of whom the claimant 
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requested the dependency rate of benefit is 
or was his dependent for the purposes of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, I would, 
by the same token, be entering the field of 
definitions, in that I would be determining 
that the duration of the cohabitation in the 
present case was sufficient, without first 
knowing whether the Commission would be 
willing to recognize common-law wives as 
dependents, since it has not yet defined the 
word “wife”. 

Therefore, until such time as the Com- 
mission has exercised its exclusive power 
in that connection, I consider that the word 
“wife” for the purpose of subsection (3) of 
Section 47 of the Act should be given the 
same normal and restrictive meaning as 
did the Umpire in decision CUB 1174. 

For all those reasons, I allow the Insur- 
ance Officer’s appeal. 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 16, 1960 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


PEE Man 
— Canada Nfld. N.B. Que Ont. Sask B.C 
N.S Alta 
The Labour Force 

Dae OER ON Mecano te 5s Ses nid keh 4 6, 203 106 435 1,738 2,317 1,049 558 
Oo Aa TE See Oe eee 608 = 46 132 163 245 20 
Non-Agricultural.......)....2..0+0-00s% 5,595 104 389 1,606 2,154 804 538 
MES N EOP eee esse syancres: sid decays ca pes eine be 4,628 86 336 1,313 1,678 792 423 
ATL RAT Eel as ha a 577 “3 45 125 151 235 19 
NonrAgrioultural......-.-c2rcseeecees 4,051 84 291 1,188 1,527 557 404 
Taare hel aay bors Rae ee See eee 1,575 20 99 425 639 257 135 

MgriGwituralerc. doce ecto sc ae de cs se sys 31 " - 12 10 * 
Non-Agriculturall.i..c.icc0cse0cssescnes 1,544 20 98 418 627 247 134 
TSAO REE ees eelescccieiues sb iaee ees 6, 203 106 435 1,738 2,317 1,049 558 
aS PU OREM ioc cfris(sicise.s's.4:4 = sims vee viv ae 574 13 43 202 189 92 35 
SUE PERVOALA See cc civininin sich ey s veneer 784 18 58 253 261 131 63 
MIG ORT ps henitie/cviis vis Geile «ve evel 2,881 51 182 803 1,095 480 270 
CVSS UE ee ere 1,752 22 130 438 683 306 173 
GBGATS GNG OVER sacac ccs seccesccunes 212 . 22 42 89 40 17 

Persons with Jobs 

AGE CURT SEOUDE d5.0:+ wastasiusicrn sinh ole srae ee 5,699 79 387 1,546 2,189 991 507 
i Ape een 4,184 59 291 1,146 1,568 740 380 
erie tetera fastest eh cecaiecais ois biale vin 1,515 20 96 400 621 251 127 
ER GMECHEULUTEU CE « oi5's oie cick ols «ote wins oais"ele.» 594 1 44 127 161 242 19 
Non-Agricultural.....)...i0...6..00005 5,105 78 343 1,419 2,028 749 488 


Sie che. be he level of t“P, hout jobs and 

1) The change bet’ September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
eS in Dewinmdland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recongized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2._PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended 
January 16, 1960 December 12, 1959 
Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(?) Work(?) 
Total looking for wOrk. asc. ses. ceentemien eleeite 527 499 395 377 
Without Jobs 7. cossseeeablace o'r 504 478 370 354 
Under'l monthi vi... es. tssccs eeete 148 —_ 132 _ 
1.3. MONGHS We sscie apes wrelels Selassie lee 252 _- 162 _ 
4— GO MONGHR ns oe cick siete noteereiererstetents 63 _ 41 _ 
712 Monthsx.< eo Giase eieeete «sere 24 _ 20 — 
13-18 months. ccauaycoscece eters seen bs _ - — 
19—and OVEN. f Midis toe dleceicrtelstanielele 12 _— il _ 
Worked... ....csce assets ataas ss sce s arstrersrontata 23 21 25 23 
1-14 Hours Ae oot wis ccaeeive Sante ened * > iy * 
15-34 hours 15 13 16 15 


Week Ended 
Janaury 17, 1959 
king 
Total Full-Time 
ork(?) 
565 536 
538 512 
130 _ 
257 —_ 
93 oa 
37 _ 
13 — 
* a 
27 24 
* * 
18 16 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Period 


1953 Total 


1954; Totaliaeacicce ce 


1955 Total 
1956 Total 
1957 Total 
1958 Total 
1959 Total 


Atlantic Quebec 
Sout 4,049 34,294 
ae 3,849 28, 419 
come 3,067 22,117 
cage 3,029 31,396 
ARHG 5,092 55,073 
2 oO 3, 268 28, 443 
° ois 2,163 24,816 


Canada 
Total Males 

168, 868 91,422 
154, 227 84,531 
109,946 56, 828 
164, 857(1) 89,541 
282, 164 154, 226 
124, 851 60, 630 
106,928 51, 476 


(‘) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified 


TABLE A-4—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


1965. Totals c.dssaces 
1954 Total........... 
1955 sLotal Agee ices 
1966! Total... .c:2.... 
10b7/Totall .Seerc.c. 
LOS Dotalt.ics starcuve sss 
LOGS Otel oo. see 
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Commercial and 


Financial 


Agriculture 


Manufacturing and 
Mechanical and 


Construction 


E 

3 gs 
S 83 
=a 3S o 
ag £2 
Eo = 88 
& 2 $s aE 
Bo a 

as | & | #8 
eA (6) HO 
10,021 | 6,339 | 1,855 
9,983 | 6,775} 1,938 
8,563 | 5,775 | 1,190 
10,339 | 9,492 | 2,255 
17,256 | 16,829 | 5,254 
8,497 | 6,745 | 1,229 
7,784 | 5,459 999 


13,766 
11,974 


9,740 


17,250 
10,920 


17,476 
12,792 


ra 

=] ° 

g p sa 

a a 3 

eS 5 B 
10,380 966 91,1383 
13,011 578 84,376 
7,687 371 57,987 
12,482 435 91,039 
19,471 661 | 151,511 
9,388 429 63,078 
8,940 394 53,551 


NLRs 


B—Labour Income 


_Nors: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- . 
ay =e foe ieee ae 
Month Mining Bettas Storage Forestry Constr Uae mae Trade |(including| tary 
Commune Govern- | Labour 
nation? ment) | Income 
1955—Total....| 4382 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 1,870 3,211 538 13,223 
1956—Total....| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14,890 
1957—Total....} 585 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 263 2,268 3,954 673 15,996 
1958—Total....] 526 4,745 1,664 271 1,336 285 2,356 4,334 717 16,434 
1959—Total....| 552 5,018 1,756 288 1,463 302 2,527 4,821 770 17,717 
1959—Jan....... 44.8 400.9 146.1 | | ———_ |] —__| ——_ |—__} 1, 386.0 
Rebs... 45.1 402.0 136.9 62.0 |. 292.3 71.3 603.0 1,160.8* | 185.8* | 1,386.7 
APS. une 44.7 405.4 yA aS Ae ee ee ER SP WS! es IS es IE SN oat Am ca cmogrtore 1,398.5 
April.. 44,9 409.2 TAO aT eres states akercaltnais-cture iors aot = Avia.e att allittn a tees tl iapmeta on eis ere eae 1,427,2 
Vin «also 45.2 420.7 147.0 68.5 367.8 75.3 626.0 1,218.4* | 191.7 1,482.3 
June..... 46.5 429.2 BO)” cae Ware saved o:ctoiall ora:e ctor <n ezeyad]'vistele cost sall aby ested ate Io eee ere omelet etaieten eters 1,527.4 
July..... 47.2 419.0 FEO gee lees cotie atucaillvs. 0, ds'p. star alert «a5 meatal Stas dees EM pieteteie eeetete tM Rate ates 1,505.5 
DANI deo c1p 3 46.4 422.7 152.6 62.4 431.6 78.3 637.4 1,211.3* | 195.1 1,515.4 
Sept.. 47.0 433.0 BBLS” fe Vawcdte seosetins odie « ae, seals dumps opie iteabe sets ears eiteume tertile sinters 1,549.6 
Oct.). <2. 47.0 434.0 PBOGT Sa loele shoe wnt uliay cep ogy ote oll odo. otealidenaebrenhy sate eaanst een scan 1,545.2 
mS (0) Ae 47.1 421.0 148.0 94.2 371.4 77.4 661.0 1,280.1 197.3 1,510.8 
Dee...... 46.1 419.9 VAD Brie edhe sob cdeced acy.» de bis eho ete cilinok acomeetfite a haterataleveret ae sree eee satires 1,482.1 
1960—Jan.t....| 46.0 418.9 DAO ES? Bie |e ead otess corel ragsred« oraparege ilsa:at ofan MIRE OER oe econo ara) toate eienenetinece 1,458.7 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based om reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at December,1959 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,726,275. Tables C-4 
(every second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 
to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables 
C 1 to C 3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms 


TABLE C-i—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! Z Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 4g 
|} Average |——____——___ Avverragee 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- |Aggregate} Weekly |W. and 
ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries 


Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
TGB4 fe. score ioititewtar ofeare satelo sos 109.9 151.6 187.4 59.04 107.3 150.0 139.1 61.15 
LOB hk Stare eats cinrmeareiereayoltisis 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
NOBG Sine fatico at eietiet 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
AQBT Si a cccecinie secretes emia 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
TORS cs ch cals cnnattan mene 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.48 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
1959 
DANUATY Sees cece en aalehes 113.7 192.2 168.4 72,34 107.5 185.1 170.9 75.16 
February cie-veas seem oe 113.0 193.1 170.2 73.11 107.5 186.2 171.9 75.59 
INEST OD, (coreg ssaaveeeie ne metal 113.7 193.0 169.0 72.60 108.4 186.8 172.0 75.22 
April sso. ue esate 115.7 198.0 170.5 73.26 109.5 189.9 172.1 75.69 
AY S's ded Noes cue mee 119.6 206.3 171.8 73.82 111.7 195.2 173.3 76.20 
SUNG Isic orocesisarie coleete tee 128.5 212.8 171.6 73.71 114.2 199.2 172.8 75,96 
Wuly dc foantaeen deena e 123.1 212.4 171.7 73.76 112.2 194.6 171.8 75.56 
Angusts.nsseseee tase a tee 124.2 213.3 170.9 73.42 113.5 196.1 171.2 75.27 
September................ 125.6 218.3 173.0 74.30 115.3 202.4 173.8 76.43 
October; 2s; eons 124.4 217.3 173.8 74.66 113.9 201.8 175.3 77.06 
November s. a... cc ecscenton 121.8 211.6 172.8 74.23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76.86 
rman ai coon Keene 118.1 200.0 168.6 72.41 108.4 187.1 170.9 75.14 
January [cen 2s eee ee 115.2 202.2 174.7 75.04 108.5 194.4 177.3 77.95 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 

Tzcunicat Nore—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled “‘pay period preceding’’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly 
expressed in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 

* Revised. ; 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Sulatics in Dollars 


Area —————— ee 
Dec. Nov. Dee. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 


Alberta (including Northwest Territories)... re 151.7 155.1 148.4 74,69 76.43 71.99 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 114.2 117.3 110.9 79,29 81.70 74.35 
MER TAR A WATE PoE ae ice Nasiisfe are sepeeei sce 118.3 121.8 115.8 72.55 74.23 68.91 
Urban Areas 

SUMAN MMII os bo cchelos teh o\s-cle a ae Calle od we pa'sas ees 131.3 146.6 125.7 51.03 52.20 49.84 
EAI Cae oii olerp a's she eee tleie ors od eee eae vete 93.6 94.7 90.2 67,26 75.40 60.94 
ERA NED IEE erate Saials sere slujere vie gs smeaa ees 118.9 119.7 119.8 58.89 58.73 56.28 
Monger erie) (erent Glass cisebs ddleseccecmeyeeces 103.3 109.8 98.1 57.49 56.80 54.96 
Saintponneaye wei.) aus ss RAPS A Aiele ereisia, co RG oreo 108.0 101.4 102.9 55.44 57.24 53.63 
Chicomtimi-Jonguilere.hejs-cas's 08 caine voce se cwececess 108.8 113.3 112.5 88.72 88.93 82.96 
QSAR TE le cle 6 fale aiets ost lee tis Dafa sede eGeeiccses 108.6 111.9 104.3 61.19 63.11 57.25 
DDOGMOOROME Meee ete Mile tele cess he séle weeds cieewia sees 100.2 100.7 97.9 56.87 59.88 54.18 
SHA Waar MIA facto eete se wisi ple Finle wee dieeGceweves 102.9 104,1 95.1 81.75 82.31 77.02 
FEE CAILLOU MIT cola: ckfo:afuho:o° eis) s'v:ale dale. wie 08 wioqugians © v'e% 110.2 119.0 104.1 66.38 70.12 58.70 
RTAPTEART PEN VEMO Ne Meas efecajee oa,s oBe Zale v0 ge era eis oes 76.7 78.7 78.0 59.12 59.89 57.46 
INGORE BRIM, 51s oisieicizle icles a clecQe dale caedseweseeces 122.2 126.9 119.5 70.92 73.34 66.76 
Sereorereta RMMING vs rofe ay Neat dintsis cto s: Shed aa cieie ra oja slab ee ee 126.2 127.9 123.7 66.38 68.42 63.24 
HRUn GeO MRIINES OO TED aie 2 ciel ge Rife wens soa cwed cee 109.1 111.0 108.2 70.70 72.37 69.00 
Pelaioecs og ESE POS Bee ee ee ee 99.2 101.6 99.3 82.13 83.27 75.58 
UES 8 Con GOBBEg.C SUGt ADEE Ent DOT EEE nn Eoonan 184.0 116.9 180.9 84.87 81.82 84.29 
DES, Lo. eee Coane eee eee ee 130.6 134.4 131.8 74.91 76.73 72.25 
Eig N I ewe. See a cle ern eb id ocieid's o's oieie a oo 111.2 113.8 106.6 80.44 82.15 75.81 
Saee Case EE EDERS TOUT falas oleh o:ahe Siete e vied seca vipers eee 112.2 107.5 104.1 80.80 83.14 74.63 
Agnes oe LSI SE Se 93.3 98.8 95.6 78.19 78.50 74.77 
ES PENBLOS EUR. Gi. tale elcia-s o’sls 0 ie iofeleto siccs oiotbig pe «6 85.7 88.4 88.1 68.19 69.86 64.64 


Calta EME! Geof ek Gs caged mens cts potion ses 170.5 173.6 164.9 70.91 71.82 67.11 
Vancouver.. OPN TIS Rahs hare 5s dei lato iS 970 cco pie oie efsiale ove 117.0 118.2 113.9 78.50 80.10 74.64 
Viet nM MEESE: Snel ef caog jas a0 ous wleloe oo» 113.3 112.8 118.1 70.98 71.59 67.53 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


This table is published every second month, 
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TABLE C-3-INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Average Weekly Wages 

Employment Index Numbers andl Salaria ia Lioleee 
Industry _- 

Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 

$ $ $ 
Mining. 5). 65. onc fte sa since cies ceigecte eee nea 121.8 123.7 115.4 89.13 93.24 $4.13 
Metal mining’ ger step estes oe ied aes ereeeraie sieaaieace 138.2 140.8 12373 92.29 95.10 87.40 
ROld Js Gaon sd oath cee Werte eaten ss Teioaeeeeteiets 72.8 73.4 72.9 73.54 75.48 veut) 
Other metal 199.0 203.5 170.3 98.69 101.69 93.81 
Tuels... 98.5 96.3 102.7 87.26 93.18 82.62 


Coals. teen Barge 52.1 55.5 60.41 74.76 58.59 
Oil and natural gas. : 


Non-metal,........-.. 115.6 126.6 117.2 76.66 84.04 72.43 
Manufacturing............ ---{ 108.5 110.6 106.8 75.34 76.86 70.91 
Durable goods............ : 114.0 114.4 111.4 80.91 82.79 75. 82 


Non-durable goods.......... é 103.8 107.4 102.8 70.18 71.53 66.35 
ood and beverages..........-+- . 
Meat. produtts, : bac csc csc eniteetiste ae sole 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 
‘Grainiraill products saad esanenaer 
Bread and other bakery products......... 


Distilled and malt liquors. }.4%cea.. s- seein es 103.1 107.6 102.9 91.55 89.97 85.58 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........++2+2+005- 110.0 94.2 108.9 65.60 WALT 61.76 
Rubber! products. .. cscecmec. shictsome 20 settee hs 103.7 106.0 98.6 74.45 80.81 71.95 
eather, products. vc caceemecs sk capteaess « eereeia cre 83.3 87.0 84.7 47.81 51.80 44.69 

Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........+..++- 89.9 92.8 90.4 45.09 49.40 41.48 
Textile products (except clothing)................5- 76.0 77.0 78.2 60.27 62.07 56.43 

Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...........-. 63.6 64.7 75.6 56.99 58.43 61.77 

Woollen goods; «a. ciccmssten ste peleletes/ oul olametateere stays 61.8 63.9 57.8 56.37 58.32 54.14 

Synthetic textiles and silk..............+.-220+0- 84.9 84.7 80.6 67.63 68.88 66.43 
Clothing (textile:and fur)... «\.0ss ane +©ssstsiaaiesisies 86.5 90.9 87.3 44.12 47.63 41.42 

Men's clothing... (oh Gace ost setineaste's tase mesiee’ 85.6 92.2 87.6 43.56 46.21 39.94 

Womoen's:clothing So. s.s clean ein cscateeere act 90.0 91.2 91.1 43.83 48.07 41.19 

Knit BOGUS yp ne ceccdee anea.s dle eee teciarpientaes 74.4 78.9 76.2 44.57 48.32 42.27 
Wood products... 6 Ger ances eee any eo eeenes 101.0 104.6 97.4 63.07 66.88 58.09 

Saw and planing mills) 3.5401. mies «fe omer se i0is 101.4 104.7 97.4 65.39 68.67 59.77 

i os ig 0 91a: ee re RI Ae en AP eur irs ioo. cacao 110.6 115.0 107.1 60.12 65.39 56.37 

Other woodiproduGhs saeinjacter sistance tee teens 81.2 84.5 79.1 57.04 60.35 52.80 
Paper products... /:vsee sesso due ote nesemene memes oe 122.3 123.7 120.4 87.39 89.91 82.16 

Pulp and ‘paper millgic-<...dsscedee helene 123.2 124.2 120.6 94.82 96.92 88.78 

Other paper products. ...0..)..c0e+.: 0002 -uie ss 119.8 122.6 119.9 68.30 72.19 65.97 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 122.4 124.3 118.4 82.22 83.35 77.65 
tron and steel producta:sas: sce ae delescs duce pisteve 109.2 111.7 102.4 84.56 87.70 79.11 

Agriculture implements. ...........-seeeeeeeeres 76.6 78.3 65.5 84.85 86.36 82.18 

Fabricated and structural steel...........-.+.+.- 152.1 156.4 151.7 85.40 87.46 78.24 

Hardware/and tools;,. 34, .sissotiemes et emeerrcis 100.9 102.1 95.9 76.23 79.29 71.42 

Heating and cooking appliances.........-.-...+.+ 98.8 110.0 93.1 72.65 75.90 67.46 

TKOnihastings: cous sopsan sic dee gee: o> Selmar sts 98.7 100.7 94.9 79.17 83.81 74.49 

Machinery, Industrial machinery.........-.-.-.+ 118.5 119.1 109.3 81.86 84.40 78.88 

Primary, On ANG Bteehen « sqecaicreisies ce fe Meeeeeye eis 125.1 126.3 110.0 99.14 100.83 94.53 

Sheet metal products, ..09--geense««tospeeererr 105.6 111.2 99.7 79.39 84.90 74.57 

Wire-and wire products, ...J..scats- 0 ascean semies 118.6 116.8 112.3 85.11 90.92 79.38 
Transportation equipment..........+.-seseecereees 109.9 101.1 119.4 86.53 86.49 80.99 

‘Mircraft and pants-ccen mc = de «toeiiwactiashiemee cee 243.4 246.7 355.7 92.35 92.50 86.24 

Motor viebiclesst cde. ccn:s sdecus meee naan ea 117.0 88.3 109.0 96.30 94.07 87.76 

Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 107.6 86.6 106.9 80.97 83.11 76.21 

Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 63.1 67.0 64.5 78.45 80.08 74.82 

Shipbuilding and repairing..............++e0+eee- 117.8 119.1 118.2 78.60 80.32 oor 
Non-ferrous metal products............-++20200008+ 126.1 128.0 114.4 88.84 87.88 82.17 

Alamiinum, products jws wn dese thre ciniewe eebioenas 141.0 147.8 130.1 79.81 83.28 77.61 

rass and copper products..........-++++seeeeee- 106.3 109.0 107.1 78.50 80.45 77.30 

Smelting and refining. 20 .jac+. sauce eee 144.1 143.9 120.9 101.07 96.95 92.19 

Electrical apparatus and supplies............---.+.- 136.4 139.9 131.6 80.69 82.60 76.47 
eavy electrical machinery...........sssecseees 111.7 113.8 111.3 87.56 89.44 83.66 

Telecommunication equipment.........-.+++.+4: 205.8 215.5 204.9 79.72 79.12 74.51 
Non-metallic mineral products.........+++++seee0+ 136.5 144.3 131.0 75.54 79.54 72.68 

Clay products tess. vac incecas none eee einen 97.0 102.3 98.6 74.27 76.54 68.89 

Glass and glass products..........seeeeeeceenees 152.4 150.8 142.6 71.6 75.7 70.46 

roducts of petroleum and coal...........+ese+e005 134.2 134.7 137.4 114.41 113.74 107.39 
Chemical products: (ieeeasaeeana eens etee eee 130.0 131.2 127.5 88.8 88.07 84.63 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 118.7 120.6 116.2 77,33 77.14 74.26 

Acids) alkalisiand aalts).s. sees sone masse ane 150.0 149.9 140.4 102.56 99.77 98.47 

iscellaneous manufacturing industries........-.... 124.7 129.6 119.9 66.38 68.40 62.52 
Construction...) :350.5..05 ocx ee nee RO ee 114.6 133.5 108.0 70.36 78 65.31 
Building and general engineering..............+2+.- 113.3 1384.0 108.2 74.14 84.84 68.02 
lighways, bridges and streets............++-++++: 116.7 132.7 107.7 64.37 67.39 60.95 
Electric and motor transportation..........+.+++++ 130.2 132.8 124.9 76.99 78.95 73.40 
Servlce, . ccd. athens ae Meats ee ee meee en 137.1 139.7 | 181.8 51.28 51.44 48.68 
Hotels dnd restaurantes anuepceees cea eh anene 124.3 126.6 122.0 40.49 40.72 39.77 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............+-+++ 110.4 112.5 110.7 43.57 45.17 40.80 
Industrial composite.....................000ceeeee 118.3 121.8 115.8 72.55 74.23 68.91 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Weekly 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 


Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry 
Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
39.4] 42.6) 38.6] 2.08 | 2.06] 1.99 | 82.01 | 87.57 | 76.83 
40.8 42.6 40.3 2.15 | 2.14 | 2.05 | 87.68 | 90.98 | 82.40 | 
41.9 43.3 40.7 1.64 1,62 1,60 | 68.60 | 70.40 | 65.26 
40.4 42.4] 40.1 2.35 | 2.32 | 2.24 | 94.76 | 98.50-| 89.91 
36.2 42.1 35.1 1.97 1.93 1.94 | 71.34 | 81.28 | 68.10 
32.3 42.0] 31.3 1.74 1.75 1.75 | 56.37 | 73.49 | 54.73 
42.1 42.3 41.3 2.24] 2,23 2.19 | 94.41 | 94.40 | 90.38 
38.0 43.4 37.5 1,86 1.86 1.78 | 70.85 | 80.74 | 66.91 
38.7 40.9 | 37.3] 1.78 | 1.74] 1.71 | 68.78 | 71.08 | 63.71 
39.2 41,2 37.5 1.92 1.89 1.84 | 75.18 | 77.62 | 68.99 
38.3 40.7 37.0 1.63 1.60 1.58 | 62.52 | 64.95 | 58.57 
39.1 40.8 | 37.8 1.60 1,54 1.55 | 62.76 | 62.67 | 58.47 
41.3 40.7 37.8 1,86 1.83 1.79 | 77.00 | 74.56 | 67.73 
36.0 39.3 34.6 1.38 1,18 1.39 | 49.46 | 46.52 | 48.13 
38.8 | 42.0] 38.3 1.66 1,68 1,63 | 64.42 | 70.64 | 62.58 
42.2 42.1 41.6 1.42 1,42 1.39 | 59.92 | 59.65 | 57.94 
37.2 40.3 35.9 1.93 1.86 1,82 | 71.89 | 74.91 | 65.47 
40.1 39.1 39.2 2.21 2.20 | 2.12 | 88.57 | 86.01 | 83.17 
36.0 | 37.3 36.0 1.64 1.74 1,55 | 59.13 | 64.84 | 55.85 
36.7 | 41.6 36.4 1.82 1,82 1.76 | 66.60 | 75.78 | 64.19 
35.4] 39.6 34.5 1,20 1.19 1.16 | 42.53 | 47.34 | 39.87 
34.8 | 39:2 33.9 1.16 1,16 1.09 | 40.34 | 45.33 | 37.07 
37.0 40.6 35.8 1.29 1.27 1.29 | 47.71 | 51.79 | 46.13 
40.9 43.1 38.9 1.31 1.30 1.27 | 53.67 | 55.93 | 49.28 
40.1 41,2 36.8 1.28 1.30 1.26 | 51.54 | 53.53 | 46.23 
41.9 44.1 40.8 1.22 1.22 1.19 | 51.25 | 53.65 | 48.47 
42.7 44.7 43.2 1.42 1.39 1.37 | 60.84 | 62.27 | 59.10 
34.0 38.3 32.7 Tats: 1.12 1.09 | 38.37 | 42.80 | 35.77 
33.6 | 36.9 31.6 1.15 1.14 1.10 | 38.56 | 42.29 | 34.91 
31.7 36.5 | 30.0 1.18 1.16 1.15 | 37.36 | 42.36 | 34.64 
g eles 37.3 42.1 36.2 1.05 1,04 1.08 | 39.28 | 43.87 | 37.36 
*Wood products........ en) Bove 41.6 36.3 1.55 1.54 1.48 | 59.28 | 64.10 | 53.72 
Saw and planing mills...................... 37.7 40.6] 35.6 1.66 1.65 1.58 | 62.82 | 66.90 | 56.36 
FTIR GURD F202. Sale ovein's Be ct eee 38.8 43.5 | 37.3 1.40 1.40 1.36 | 54.57 | 61.11 | 50.64 
Other wood products................2.+-5-5 39.3 | 42.4] 387.9] 1.30] 1.32] 1.24] 51.20 | 55.96 | 46.88 
iyiices [ahr SS oS es ae ere 39.9 | 41.8] 38.0] 2.03] 2.02 | 1.98 | 80.90 | 84.53 | 75.08 
PAA DAPOP INNS. 5 5... 5 oie. s eee aye oe oss 40.5 41.9 38.4 2.18 | 2.18 | 2.13 | 88.26 | 91.27 | 81.69 
Other paper products.................20600- 38.2 41.6 36.9 1,58} 1.59 1.53 | 60.14 | 65.95 | 56.61 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ..... 38.5 | 39.6) 37.5 | 2.10] 2.10] 2.01 | 80.63 | 83.35 | 75.43 
WUT ane SiGe! PLOUUCtS....c.0eccc+s-2----+--| 3000 41,2 37.4 2.04 | 2.04 1.96 | 79.71 | 83.99 | 73.13 
Agricultural implements....................] 38.3 39.6 39.4 | 2.06] 2.03 1.94 | 78.73 | 80.31 | 76.49 
Fabricated and structural steel.............} 38.8 40.4 36.3 1.98 1.99 1.89 | 77.12 | 80.31 | 68.55 
Hardware and toolay...cscs. eek eee V1 42.1 os ae ea He ree Coe Hepes 
Heati nd cooking appliances............. 38.8} 41.4] 37.0] 1. i A ‘ Z é 
Lromoaeth Wahiae falaists eo Sh ou Cee 38.5 41.3 36.7 1.94 1.95 1.88 | 74.71 | 80.49 | 68.78 
Machmory, industrial.................... 39.7 41.7 35.7 1.91 1.92 1.82 | 75.66 | 79.87 | 64.77 
Primary iron and steel...................-- 39.9 40.8} 39.0] 2.40] 2.40 | 2.32 | 95.61 | 97.79 | 90.44 
Sheet metal products........ 37.2 40.9 36.0 1.93 1.95 1.87 | 71.91 | 79,76 | 67.49 
*Transportation equipment..................- 39.7 | 40.2] 37.9] 2.03 1.99 1.95 | 80.81 | 80.01 | 74.07 
PASEUORU A RNIB is ccc.c's ese se owes sca vases 42.2 42.4 39.1 2.00 2.00 1.97 | 84.53 | 85.08 | 77.25 
PA GLOMEVRDICOR esc ciiaiels. Sicicis’sielsisotes cee cleo = 39.9 37.1 37.0 | 2.26 2,24 | 2.12 | 90.11 | 83.23 | 78.62 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 38.0] 40.6] 35.9] 1.98 | 1.88] 1.93 | 75.02 | 76.29 | 69.37 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.3 | 40.1] 39.0! 1.93] 1.94] 1.86} 75.96 | 77.99 | 72.60 
Shipbuilding and repairing..................| 39.2 40.4 | 37.6 1.94 1.94 1.87 | 76.12 | 78.12 | 70.39 
*Non-ferrous metal products. 40.2 | 41.2] 37.9] 2.09] 2.00] 1.96 | 83.98 | 82.26 | 74.16 
Aluminum products.......... a sent OReO 42.8] 37.7 1.76 1.75 1.71 | 69.70 | 74.82 | 64,51 
Brass and copper products............-.---- 38.6 39.8 | 39.3 1.86 1.86 1.82 | 71.80 | 74.23 | 71.72 
Smelting and refining.............-.-..---- 41,1 40.9 37.8 2,36 2.23 | 2.21 | 96.99 | 91.31 | 83.70 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies 39.0 | 41.0 | 37.4] 1.79} 1.79 | 1.74 | 69.73 | 73.36 | 65.29 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment} 38.9 | 40.5] 37.9] 1.99} 1.99} 1.95 | 77,53 | 80.62 | 73.94 
Telecommunication equipment........... a 39.8} 40.4] 36.7) 1.64] 1.61] 1.59 | 65.14 | 65.20 | 58.17 
i d appli- 
rg eae B51. bron aaeewnes | 38.4] 40.0] 35.9] 1.83] 1.79] 1.74 | 70.21 | 71.38 | 62.66 
Wire and cable................. a a 2 38.4] 41.9 | 35.4] 1.90] 1.98] 1.92 | 72.97 | 83.15 | 67.84 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 38.9 | 41.8] 38.7] 1.68] 1.70] 1.63 | 65.48 | 71.23 | 63.07. 
*Non-metallic mineral products...........-.. 39.1 | 43.2 | 38.7] 1.77] 4.73} 1.74 | 69.39 | 74.86 | 67.13 
Oe eR a eee 40.9 | 43.7| 39.6] 1.66| 1.64] 1.61 | 67.77 | 71.76 | 63.72 
Glass and glass products..............--+:- 38.4 | 42.2] 38.5] 1.74] 1.68] 1.71 | 66.72 | 70.90 | 65.77 
Products of petroleum and coal......... ...e] 41.7] 42.1] 41.0] 2,50] 2.47] 2.37 |104.21 |103.78 | 96.90 
Chemical products........ ire... 1 aie 40.4] 40.8] 40.1] 1.94] 1.90] 1.87 | 78.21 | 77.77 | 75.12 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations} 39.3 | 40.3 | 39.0] 1.46] 1.46} 1.40 | 57.58 | 58.63 | 54,66 
Acids, alkalis and salts............:0000000+ 41.7] 41.2 | 41:8] 2.96] 2.21] 2.17 | 94.33 | 91.05 | 90.81 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 39.1] 42.2] 37.6] 1.45] 1.42] 1.41 | 56.85 | 59.75 | 53.07 
Construction.................... eS Be ae 34.6] 40.5] 32.7] 1.88] 1.88] 1.79 | 65.19 | 76.34 | 58.65 
Building and general engineering.-............| 32.8] 40.4] 30.6| 2.06] 2.05] 1.97 | 67.46 | 82.58 | 60.36 
i idges 38.0} 40.8] 36.7 1.60 1.58 1.51 | 60.83 | 64.29 | 55.48 
ee ee a te 42:5] 44.3| 42.4 1.80] 1:77 | 1.73 | 76.61 | 78.49 | 73.42 
| 467 | seca ll as.6 1.02 | sot] 0°99 | 89.44 | 39.92 | 38.05 
0 SE SEEDER DRE a Raa ee ied weg ek : : , ' : : 
pices oa dry aati STRME GOP gon ce 38.4 | 40.2| 36.9] 0.98| 0.98] 0.97 | 37.54 | 39.32 | 36.01 
ee eee ee 
* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours & Hourly Earnings: Prices & Price Indexes, DBS 


Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 
Period Hours Average Average | | 
Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Per Week | Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 1954................56. 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 
Monthly Average 1955..............0.05 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 
Monthly Average 1956.............-..... 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 
Monthly Average 1957.........--0.0-.-5. 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 
Monthly Average 1958................-. 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 
1958 December. msi).\:iate ot sisfoatats fe ae 40.7* 17h 69.60* 166.7 126.2 132.1 
1969 January oc 6.4 ieee heen Be 40.6 1.70 69.28 166.0 126.1 131.6 
Pebruarys.os-) see mck deen es 40.9 1,71 69.81 167.2 125.7 133.0 
Marehy .it.cdaeyaie oe dae as he 40.3 1.72 69.40 166.3 125.5 132.5 
April, 2) aks cen saate spl s tote de ee 40.7 1.72 70.01 167.7 125.4 133.7 
MAY. bigs gitet sip egecbanpie oa. 41.1 1.73 70.90 169.9 125.6 135.3 
Janes). eee. oe oot aad ee 41.0 1,72 70.63 169.2 125.9 134.4 
Daliyins J: peek ith ck bation ae 40.8 Tey g! 69.90 167.5 125.9 133.0 
Auigisthy: zk ope. tothe of oo tek de ote 41.0 1.70 69.57 166.7 126.4 131.9 
September wi). (ck sehen ee hte 41.2 1,72 71.13 170.4 127.1 134.1 
October: 67.404 sas siqeiaat ads wale 41.3 1.74 71.68 idek 128.0 134.1 
Novemibers.ath ees ho eae te 40.9 1.74 71.10 170.3 128.3 132.7 
December Gn spac cc eed 39.8* 1,78 69.93* 167.5 127.9 131.0 


Norn: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average weekly 
earnings index. (Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1959 are 38.7 and $68.78. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Peal Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
erio: Be — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
March LS ELODEY,1.%.%. <1 hentia ate 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 562,651 
March LRTOBBE. nalotiente Bewrchele die 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510, 551 118,035 628, 586 
March ge OBO Fas. Ac by ects axate 20,559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107,927 526, 836 
March Rb by Pee me a Loreen 14,218 12,694 26,912 474,661 113, 489 588, 150 
March Le glObS >. hip. Par kia ake: arte 7,389 8,459 15, 848 686,041 171,170 857,211 
March LenLODO®. Ryoes. bakes ae 9,007 10,816 19,823 623, 338 174, 787 798,125 
April Dee L080) yok on bites «Ye 11,740 13,399 25,139 611,941 169,625 781,566 
May Lp O59 S ce 6s eee ee 16, 883 16, 280 33, 163 498, 897 161,742 660, 639 
June hep So ee ee a oe ee 19,758 18, 044 37,802 342, 605 140,615 483, 220 
July 1,01969;..28. 8.) Baio oa 14,579 16,464 31,043 193,774 114,377 308,151 
August dy 1959 | ha. chee es 14, 235 14,317 28,552 185,527 106,965 292,492 
September 1, 1959................. 16,741 18, 466 35, 207 172,417 96,074 268,491 
October 161969; 52 teach ee aoe 16,162 16,792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257,780 
November 1, 1000; 22.3. booed ote 11,997 13,013 25,010 195, 816 107,407 303, 223 
December 1, 1959................. 15,201 12,674 27,875 365,031 187, 855 502,886 
January 1960) ccc eae 9,097 9,779 18,876 522,206 157, 962 680, 168 
February. 1, 1960(1). ......0..<+cc 8,206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786,294 
March 1, «1980@)}--60- Beee ee 8,481 10,676 19,107 634,332 182,721 817,053 


ee ak a kd eg 1 DS 


*Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(') Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 
29, 1960 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total | December Tiadty 
31, 1959 30, 1959 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 175 68 243 + 16 _ 93 
BOreSEP Herat Os isc cesces. Spr CODE CLL Oe COPE ps Ee 1,065 6 1,071 — 48 - 765 
wei ce athe and Oil hols PA. Pee oe aco hoe» 420 48 468 —- + Si 
ih STN ciel ateaeides occ doc eres eeccsates 242 15 257 - 43 + 64 
MEI ds Faitdk ssinciviccececdescteccecsstto. 70 19 89 - 20 - 18 
Na hictal Di aes Sy Se Be Sees ao 60 1 61 + 55 + 33 
Quarrying rane oa Sand Pits.. Pers | Oe 5 0 5 aa 2 = 7 
_foga e Seti) SR Ge a a | ee 43 13 56 —- 18 + 9 
MRM EEACHMPITIGS. 29, 0.50 SS. ee REE. <gee 2,435 1,616 4,951 + 429 + 338 
Moods tnd Beyeragesi: .c..-.60cccceccsccesscccies 139 110 249 — 45 a 32 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products................+-- 0 5 5 = 5 — 15 
RACHAEL OANUCER iets decides occ sole he cece cages 27 13 40 = 9 - 7 
MCA PETA MOOUCIB, .sicts:e Py tites voivcle oat ecscecnes 35 112 147 _ 8 - 2 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 55 61 116 - 6 a 14 
Clothing (textile and fur)...........cccceeeesececs 59 683 742 + 207 - 137 
Sipe ED Ye cp 9S ee 233 46 279 oo 6 a 22 
a2 ta sc 6 Oa Sees eS ee |) es oe 70 33 108 ~~ 3 = 1 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.... ... 103 §8 171 ~ 4 + 13 
Tron and Steel Products. . 512 134 646 + 86 oe 168 
Transportation Equipment. aban 530 41 571 — 16 + 123 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products... a5 % 190 40 230 - 48 a 51 
Electrical Apparatus and Suppli 188 94 282 + a oe 717 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products... 53 23 75 = 6 - 16 
Products of Petroleum and Coal 13 10 23 = 12 _ 18 
Chemical Products............. fs. 152 65 217 + 27 53 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 76 78 154 + 66 oo 12 
WTP RNMETNN est cia cies ola dso ds sle'de'vice cess encd " 644 68 712 + 142 - 32 
MAPRETRUCOMETACLOTS..\. . Se vlecles veciccgeedcececenes 454 40 494 + 142 + 10 
Special Trade Contractors..........cce0-+ 22005: 190 28 218 0 — 42 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 386 239 625 + 6 - 206 
SERPRIADOLTEULON cc cawchin Mee tiescs de Medeecscsecns 238 82 320 = 33 — 316 
Joa 2 and 4 eee eS er 19 8 27 - 1 - 28 
oo SEG: iontaee 2S SO SS000000 SBE ssa nSnEEAr Ee 129 149 278 + 40 > 138 
Public Utility Operation........................... 63 28 91 + 2% “ 8 
CE I kta iciet io dicre'civiclsidiciele'vieldlvnccesdcecee 1,272 1,401 2,673 + 453 - 213 
MME ENETIE Sad deci Aatclo aialo's civ'e'elo'nie'-'v'sin.oe vo 0aekons 455 416 871 + 149 - 2 
REE ee os iaSalu'nselculaie's cld'etivipciosececceces 817 985 1,802 + 304 211 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estafe............... 418 664 1,082 + + 3 
BELURC Is 5a as cin nivia's caivicciceeclesscecscsossase 1,836 6,242 8,078 987 + 703 
Community or Public Service..............0++-- 218 1,794 2,012 165 aa 685 
(AOVeTIMCHt BETVICE. 25 0ccis0 osineee veeiticsepeccesss 963 358 1,321 — 1,036 _ 322 
TRAGLEATION SECVICE.» 025 5i cc cie esse ee rsecrescescs- a1 35 66 _ 14 
FORCIN SSCL VICES « av'einletsin'cia's's o's o'seiv octace oa OF 295 346 641 + 14 = 53 
PE RMUIMEIOEV ACOs. ¢ divi alnls Slow'sis ole'o'scdis vines eeraces 329 3,709 4,038 — 130 -- 407 
Same N ED WOTAL (5 ciiciee cocci essicsscccenee. 8,714 10,380 19,094 - 2 -- 176 
(}) Preliminary—subject to revision. 

Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 28, 1960(!) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Registrations for Employment 


Male Female Total 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 
Occupational Group — — 
Male Female Total 
Professional & Managerial Workers..... 1,491 1,444 2,935 
Clerical Workers’ <5 «+ s.0:0 ste 'siesiae snistsiieitiale 734 2,993 3,727 
Bales Workers. isc'e-0\s)sislestescco'spistleotee 902 547 1,449 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers... 411 4,048 4,459 
Beamen vis ss abs did'vinis sisalee clea /aithe oo oi0is/ea satel] eiereieraletalelerereetieetareteiolete el piatet| eta alela'arara afer 
Agriculure, Fishing, Forestry (Ex.log.)... 173 9 182 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 3,178 981 4,159 
Food and kindred products (inel. 

HODACCA) «5 aicietsieic/cfereltin’e ciciersieleeiters 35 4 39 
Textiles, clothing, ete.... ........... 55 738 793 
Lumber and lumber products....... 879 3 882 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing),.......... 47 6 53 
Leather and leather products........ 29 64 93 
Stone, clay & glass products......... BPG... terete 4 
Metalworking... ahiccssdtiecsie esi cae 399 11 410 
Bleotrical i cic ois wists cttage siteroloreoaes 148 15 163 
Transportation equipment........... B OWeteaakwioecnates 13 
Mining........ seenpencoees He SAH Set Br 117) dSte.s.s asceinere 117 
Construction... «ase oteici sere OE Wigeeiks ee caters 294 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 302 11 313 
Communications & public utility.... 80 | Scat Hoapiaes 30 
Trade and service...... DS sia si cites 88 105 193 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 678 20 698 
Foremenss {yest ek chee deems 32 4 36 
Apprentices... osce.sstectsteseecesenn QB dl Asses cette 28 

Unskilled Workers. ........2..2.2000-- 1,317 303 1,620 
Food and tobacco .............-.+ ” 15 49 64 
Lumber & lumber products......... 89 ‘i 96 
Metalworking. «. shs.0cic 0 aides 0 cee sides 153 li 164 
Construction. ....c<ciens Set nena C22 aR alte eitelae «ty 622 
Other unskilled workers............. 438 236 674 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 8,206 10,325 18,531 


8,498 2,119 10,617 
20,376 52,642 73, 018 
9, 205 21,721 30,926 
43,541 $2,929 76,470 
6,656 nin (86 6, 692 

_ 7,798 1,033 8, 826 
288,690 30,804 319,494 
2,625 844 3, 469 
4,073 19,531 24,304 
32,675 216 32, 891 
1,430 711 2,141 
1,895 1,469 3,364 
1,140 68 1,208 
24,247 1,255 25,502 
4,246 1,501 5,747 
1,297 38 1,335 
3, O19 veclicesves'tt. markoten 3,019 
98,059 19 98,078 
51,394 164 51,558 
1,620 3 1,623 
7,761 3.021 10,782 
35,714 1,527 37,241 
6,414 423 6, 837 
10,381 14 10,395 
221,406 38, 845 260, 251 
10,011 12,327 22,338 
24,047 600 24,647 
8, 809 1,037 9,846 
122, 600 3 122, 603 
55,939 24,878 80,817 
606,165 180,129 786, 294 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 28, 1960 


(Source: U.I.C, 757) 


Jnfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 


Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Dec. 31, Jan, 29, 
1959 1959 
Newfoundland......................., 22,749 29,210 
amiaribrook:.i....08..0890....0/. 4,457 6,256 
SACLE: i Ea 2 2,053 2,641 
RUAJORN E,W e. oo. 5. Ul. ss ck. 16,239 20,313 
Prince Edward Island 5,136 5,918 
Charlottetown...................... 3, 283 3,791 
Pummearsidess.s.:...)..uce.c.... 2. 1,853 2,127 
Nova Scotia............. 30,155 36,630 
miherst.. 955.6... 1,380 1,377 
MUDROW ALORS Noh. ccces sckaec... 2,244 2,392 
LISTE SHAPE en ane Sa 5,795 6,781 
MEODORS abasic. sRvn .. cc). 1,194 1,433 
Ici Sia i i a ae i 3,008 4,061 
Waverpodl. 352s. ....: 732 836 
ew Glasgow 4,612 4,951 
BOE O UM eRon Soe c.puerdn.... 1,408 1,526 
[ORES eh oe en rs 4, 808 7,227 
CAMO GM Co Wint-..< ek. cone, a : 2,151 2,150 
PEATMOUCHIEAS..\. 6.5. sneen ss. 2,823 3,896 
New Brunswick 30,858 38,725 
Bathurst..... 5,117 6,784 
Campbellton 1,703 2,726 
Edmundston Ls 1,994 2,779 
Hrederictones. =... .sc.a. = 2,299 2,462 
LUNs 5 aii rian s 675 673 
Moncton........ 8,952 11,043 
Neweastle.cx5........... ne 1 2,976 3,926 
AMOR cas.o.... 3. cc a0 2,615 3,227 
St. Stephen............. ue 2,160 2,396 
ee 743 798 
Mrapdstocknrs....)..creit...... 1,624 1,911 
Quebee......... 221,400 256,749 
Se ee eee 2,796 2,984 
Asbestos......... 913 1,212 
Baie Comeau.. Li eal go 
Beauharnois.. . 1,638 1,860 
Buckingham. . % 1,225 1,591 
Causapscal..... 1,793 3,572 
Chandler.... 2,135 2,661 
Chicoutimi. . 2,132 3,140 
Cowansville. O39) |e ster ofes oe 
‘oll eee. 1,262 1,745 
Drummondville 2,920 3,105 
‘arnham..... 884 1,519 
atearyilloses 5 /.0)s.cpy'".... 867 3,069 
ME ere. ess 1 cpeaite At onc ck, 1,741 2,363 
RESci ay? eae ee ieee a aaa i 2,826 2,574 
COAG GES SS RGOO: Ie one eee ae 4,531 p a 
ROHGUDMES New rete Se. 5,799 A 
UMUIOLO eth ben ace h «apache v'. . 2,809 3,785 
CUCU wees ep aan aor 993 1,218 
MA Iale tem ese. si ckcleck. 2,349 3,203 
EAMONN 5 igre. tbs Sed colette 877 1,373 
Raitt CORb A... cots ths oh... ..2. 4,873 5,958 
Heomisevaliguwen s.. 5.5. -teeth.... 0. 1,614 1,835 
Magor at mee h..2.). cue" 871 1,042 
RWI BOO Bid scene ess sce. 815 1,136 
EGU GD a i 3,255 5,054 
Len Thine ia an ne hn 1,460 1,500 
MontLauriers’::..2!1- ane. .ce. sc. 890 1,203 
QHUMAOn Wie oF ..... 5. God sbess ss 2,272 2,318 
ONGTOAL Stee. F.6... cane. 75, 805 86,050 
New Richmond,.........5:.4....0., 2,225 3,091 } 
Port Ee ard. Gea s1..5.0.2b 1,321 1,441 f 
BRON ae Ne... 3H. REE MR. eas th iit 
HieMmOURL mae as... +. nea kA. o ’ ’ 
RiviéreduLoup..................... 5,023 6,560 
IDORV EL Se 6.0.55). ERE ss. s cleki 1,287 1,485 
PUOUV HI MRA. «5054. eLe 2,467 3,476 
Ste. Agathe oon ig icice ieee 085 eee ae 1,319 1,604 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue................ . 1,338 1,753 
Rime Dhoresaen ae... . 1. seca ab mech . 3,312 3,101 
PRrRLVAGINUHO, £..-.. 6. .cp70b ssc. 4,568 3,337 
earner eg. nc. nach 2,998 2,833 
Pamecrome ei...) . ee. 2,989 2,659 
SUSE. A a a On Sane 1,925 2,263 
8 TS eee 9 5087 6. 664 
2 ltt GEES 51S 6730 6653 
PARR. 4, strl....c.. aa 5,076 
Thetford Mines...........:......... , , 
ebruma-Itivieres.:....)..114.88...... 6, 572 7,665 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 28, 1960 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous | Previous ) Previous | Previous 
Jan. 28 Month Year Jan. 28 Month Year 
“1960 ’ Dee. 31, Jan. 29, 1960” Dee. 31, Jan. 29, 
1959 1959 1959 1959 
Quebec—Cont’d. 
Val d'Or). . 56th + «+0 ds Seats ss Bly 72 57 39 2,089 1,821 1,930 
Valley field 29,8... ... bo cbMbee ccs ue 44 41 22 3,096 2,834 3,448 
Victoriavillec’ 6. ...:4- MGM sgh. a> be 14 14 9 3,654 3,525 2,904 
Ville'St. Georges ...: cf. 6s. snwcn soe 32 129 50 3,814 3,006 3,903 
Ontario. 0... s0% 8 Peete: cee ois et 7,041 7,835 6,339 243,709 217,066 241,387 
Arnprior......... Ae Re 27 32 24 519 387 532 
Darvie, «$.. Moe Mw chien dates sala - 8 8 27 2,062 1,712 1,685 
Belleville. «si. canes bees ce ote 18 34 21 2,696 2,235 2,521 
Bracebridgenn sonst. seins soared 62 22 43 1,888 1,616 1,729 
IBramptonscechn: Sct e tee te eer 8 8 30 2,405 2,115 1,569 
Brantford. cot astcoeceente eon 87 103 91 3,466 3,636 2,896 
Brockville. 25.3 9ss ns cece es ae ee 25 21 20 902 761 937 
Carleton Placehin’.)..scsnmte-. vob 33 3 7 690 464 673 
Chatham: 20d tons calladeee ees a relewe 33 21 42 2,857 2,474 3,008 
Cobotirg! 35 aie Bee aan obs 33 20 14 1,224 1,148 1,044 
Collingwoodset.. ul. Seater es isi crok oll Paeheleoe eee 8 5 1,244 1,153 1,301 
ornwall, , Cte Rp ees 22 be 103 102 83 4,720 4,071 5,126 
Elliot Lakes eee. se ccanete ees ee 52 3) Ml ce 564 BOF» 2 eeeasee wee 
Hort Wrie. : spears fe pee as ees 13 5 6 1,030 876 987 
Hort Prances:.sticcsctneeee ets canebe 16 17 17 77 685 744 
Fort William... ai.) cesses ee 151 131 102 3,794 3, 406 3,751 
Gates Beek a eee eee teat ee 64 104 69 1,628 1,655 1,742 
Cainanogue sues: «2 cs beets ata eee 11 7 5 504 438 510 
Goderich. Mat; c:.cns tee ee aes 14 7 12 1,033 771 _ 766 
Guelph, 2, 55: 3c) Soe ees 46 47 46 2,340 2,165 2,060 
Hamilton. soe seus cece ere ies 740 636 542 16,746 15, 853 18,224 
Hawkesbutyacus- +s a cere canoe tee 10 14 14 1,337 1,197 1,504 
Kanoskasing ss. Store cee ee artes 76 63 32 788 737 729 
WRGHOTa vd acto Sole he Ree ete Coes 12 14 19 1,078 952 1,025 
Kingstone. .cntect «eee eek 68 78 62 2,967 2,593 3,009 
RMirkland Lake «ac ots eens 97 66 82 1,829 1,590 1,867 
Kitchener’. (tiicsckoto epee ion ABs 143 129 82 3,579 4,511 3,319 
AMINGtOM Tesh tec ao acs eee ee ee 35 27 30 1,317 1,363 1,476 
Lindsay $5. cea ee Pee ee 16 26 13 947 891 1,053 
TAStOWEL Ss oN nt ett: ale he eee tees ae 8 il 25 641 564 603 
1 rahe Koval see dee tiers, (nr? =chae neers 352 370 444 7,318 6,351 6,704 
Lone Branch... crs see teeta terete one 147 127 104 5,386 4,994 4,697 
Midland 5: 30R. cc) so steam | tment 24 12 10 1,778 1,475 1,842 
Napanee?.. steita: : nanan Serene 7 3 2 1,027 852 982 
Newmarkétie\.....in¢n-mereeeeki the 62 32 39 2,204 2,048 1,619 
Niagara Valists sj... Soe ese he 56 200 44 3,511 3,314 3,784 
North Bay: sorte. seein heete eeeee ee 27 4 9 2,470 2,078 2,610 
Oakville 38) 8). curdr cee tbacieed 121 82 49 1,126 1,347 1,053 
Orillia YF. pearance ect ee setae 25 23 21 1,517 1,268 1,558 
Oshawa tetas de eee eer eres cite 104 261 54 5,442 5,815 4,197 
Ottawa....... SANTOR floss octets 625 1,609 664 8,688 7,050 8,253 
Owen Soundie. :)-5)..5).0) eementae cee 46 48 15 2,885 2,570 2,777 
Parry: Sounds. ahi... bin cee aa oki eet eee 1 2 881 744 808 
Rem broke S24. iret n dhe eee 60 60 69 2,688 2,214 2,551 
Perth... i ewedece tet eee eee 18 17 16 850 796 954 
Peterborough...) ineeertaaeee 38 41 70 4,391 3,633 4,154 
PICtOR? Badan dys db achoteeee moe setts 9 9 10 786 745 729 
Port: Arthurese:« . cimakeeee ee os a 147 118 106 4,820 4,438 5,510 
Port: Colbornes actos eee oe 15 9 1,217 1,241 1,881 
Prescotits:ccaahesc etn ceetenes seca 16 20 13 1,400 1,244 1, 483 
Ranlrew s ocnacakcows te Conetee nee 8 al kre Oe 901 843 987 
Bt. Catharines cents pee tock 134 76 76 5,455 5,457 5, 885 
Bt. Thomason. celle ec ages ween te 36 36 54 1,460 1,626 1,315 
Barmiad. ose tees eee eee ee 69 57 53 3,387 2,746 3,565 
Sault Ste, Marie.) <.1.4.cpee ese ee 201 155 180 2,865 2,293 3,491 
Simcoe BD Te DOL CRE RR nt doo S 42 54 18 147. 1,518 1,725 
Sioux Lookout... ..stpee ter tashe 7 10 8 267 248 268 
Smiths Halistensack ko tee eet ee 15 14 16 682 576 710 
Diratiord.<. cota: ote eee cee 30 18 36 1,340 1,243 1,324 
Sturgeon alisus*....2% meee oe 2 2 1 1,226 1,201 1,422 
Sud bury fen gacerpeals.c ato eee Ee 105 104 283 5,174 4,308 8,103 
Pillson burg eerste o0s ieee é 6 LOD eccssuwinertte 615 ABS Ree eae) 4 
Pinamingssenser: cutee 5 47 78 52 2,734 2,365 2,546 
Eorontache.amenme. .ce A 1,953 1,977 1,820 63,829 53, 203 59, 852 
Trenton. ‘ 42 48 33 1,221 1,051 1,324 
Walkerton. 21 13 30 1,247 1,050 1,059 
Wallaceburg. 2 6 4 1,188 956 1,078 
Welland... 45 38 20 2,184 1,946 3,185 
Weston. 3 99 85 151 5, 859 4,945 4,074 
WVAINASOL f. ccee teh sh Aire Rs oe 239 164 133 10,608 10,716 12,785 
Woodstock@)em.. unc.cseete eee ee 30 28) Ee aciomeciebe! 1,745 h C2D eee eS eee 
Mamltoba:. 1: G80. Goin 5s RRR Ms ce cbs 1,809 1,575 1,715 33,039 26,711 32,154 
Brandon)... §. 0450. e wee 99 6 121 3,497 2,955 3,129 
Dauphin Nt 3 A SeeiPen ie | Oe eee oe 18 15 7 2,360 1,994 2,260 
Blin Flom. . Aes. 9. .<ccif- B68 osiels b: 11 5 35 362 316 328 
Portage la Prairie.................0. 36 24 24 1,731 1,441 1,589 
he Pas... MR. Seis bo PORE he 69 22 49 518 406 520 
Winnipeg: Pt Bais. doce eu ae 1,576 1,403 1,479 24,571 19,599 24,328 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 28, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
6ea=<_~_~e_>—_—o—oO——rrroOoOoOoorCrCrCeCeCe eee 


Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
1 Previous Previous Previous | Previous 
Office tan Month Year a Month Year 
1960. Dec. 31, Jan. 29, 1960” Dec. 31, Jan. 29, 
1959 1959 1959 1959 
Sagkatchewan) .....fceth..-.-..- verse 608 556 630 27,109 22,628 25,737 
stevan.. s Peisimoaleina sea: «ae 23 34 34 674 631 632 
Lloydminster... 0.0... 2... dabwwe 5 Bile Begecete2 601 iio be wares nas 
OO ELEN et Re cay ae | 89 54 96 2,316 1,886 2,031 
Worth Battleford. ................-5- 52 14 28 1,667 1,427 2,255 
Prince Albert.....................-- 36 39 38 3,271 2; 666 2,975 
LIS Te Ao Soe CT ees eee 174 180 161 6,327 5,332 6,363 
Saskatoon aS OY \. 2) eee eee 144 126 153 6,004 4,877 5,498 
Patt Current. £00.56 6 «2.5. sl0. acs 34 35 46 1,431 1,178 1,348 
“AS SR See) 5 7 7 11 20 714 617 672 
Meme cy cctNI AMEE oo. vos elon e eae 44 55 54 4,104 3,506 3,963 
TAN TENCE ASCE (Bee hc an Se, 1,908 1,849 1,981 38,435 30,877 37,772 
— IE FA SPent ase 8 13 641 568 722 
ON See 2 ee ee 600 618 683 11, 862 9,410 10,540 
Desrakaiie. ee eee 17 13 23 57 439 494 
MGEMONEON, oh, Bes le Ocak <eys sais vee 1,018 892 939 18,099 14,691 18, 686 
IGHOEM teictt. Aiticetaek cia. sins e.- ss 24 54 54 601 627 523 
PRUMRACO 2. sh heb. .retee ss. so 85 109 122 3,506 2,717 3,530 
Medicine — RES PORTIS Lee's coe 91 80 79 1,555 1,133 1,650 
Red Deer.. 73 75 68 1,600 1,292 1,627 
British Columbia...................... 1,466 1,468 1,384 85,025 72,588 87,080 
PEW AOI IIIS PORTED... i ls8 EN 8 45 17 47 2,748 2,306 2,801 
CMT aT Goo a ee Oe 23 t 3 1,924 1,792 1,787 
Cra broo i. WY. Se ELIE. RS 14 6 15 1,431 1,296 1,358 
MasvsoniOreck 2.6 0% iaa~ 6 wayqee oe ers 3G 8 10 8 1,363 1,256 1,681 
Maa es ning ore nce = tyean pean 18 20 9 1,386 980 1,288 
Haraloopa. 4.402. 5 AK tC 8 12 2 10 1,840 1,416 2,339 
USELISTEDE. tats Goan e eee 14 3 5 1,998 1,831 2,239 
AGGIE aed i's soto ae dale PEA. MIST 59 39 10 246 226 403 
MME IINC EY Uc eh toajo.cit'0,0stayeleceis +. 0.s'e)si0 30 10 22 1,997 1,627 1,659 
MMENHGO eT Ose oes creer es eee ots 13 10 15 2,009 1,668 1,898 
INS oes 15 18 3 1,527 1,386 1,664 
New Westminster................... 144 141 133 11, 637 9,886 11, 859 
MPOMPUICUONGES. <cfoec.-ccsss+csssssecss 8 4 5 2,218 1,993 2,338 
21 15 21 1,194 856 1,185 
63 34 91 2,053 2,048 2,770 
é 14 17 1,902 1,857 2,353 
12 th 1 626 571 656 
19 UT Do In stats steveysuetstomn 1,021 O25 Nena tere see 
35 34 27 1,562 1,359 1,422 
723 873 748 35, 257 29,324 35,712 
15 5 10 2,806 2,266 3,143 
138 151 173 5,657 5,059 5,812 
30 31 ll 628 660 713 
18,531 18,876 18,720 786,294 680,168 791,362 
8,206 9,097 9,425 606, 165 522, 206 615,788 
10,325 9,779 9,295 180,129 157, 962 175,574 
(‘) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(8) Figures not available for January 29, 1959 due to changes in the local office area. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 
1955-1960 
Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region | Region | Region | Region | Region 
LODO SORBET sich aicis) crass 00.3.0 4s 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
ve es 1,046°979 | 748,464} 298/515 | 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136,400 
UNAS 0, oe, ee 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
SMG A BORE, 1 Gav... |. 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 | 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 | 116,474 
on hh caer 986,073 | 661,872 | 324,201 | 70,352 | 239,431 | 336,527 | 211,951 | 127,812 
1959 (1 month)............... 57.717 | 38,281 | 19,436] 4,679 | 15,004] 21,177] 11,746 5,021 
1960 f month).. 56,705 37,403 19, 302 5,645 16, 251 19,431 10,780 4,598 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
BY PROVINCE, JANUARY 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated 
Average 
Province Number of Weeks Amount of 

Beneficiaries Paid Benefit Paid 

Per Week 

(in thousands) 

Newfoundland 08 24 o.osccte citaeertte «ss ket oe ae ets ec ee ee 26.9 107,634 2,337,308 
Prince Edward! Island: «J; .cceere «o> agar Rees Aol ce eee ress aes 7.9 31,665 649, 682 
Nova‘Scotia.. Cokids. «cs ctnc Hotes avn geen lo eRe ee 5 eed 34.2 136,975 2,742,938 
New Brunswick 33.0 132,091 2,743,412 
Quebec... 195.6 782,316 17,243,296 
Ontario... 185.0 739,900 16,313, 859 
Manitoba.w.tenccs deen 24.2 96,941 2,111,179 
Saskatchewan..............- 21.3 85,050 1,824, 006 
Alberta ssceis «cee <b sic aces Cea 28.3 112,982 2,579,810 
British'Columbis sd... «0c. tessa: eoc nents) cee eee 63.6 254,554 5,799,184 
Total, Canada, January 1960...... sevice: = cielees ements 620.0 2,480,108 54,344, 674 
Total, Canada, December 1959.....................- j 361.5 1,518,168 32,661,333 
Total, Canada;January 1959... .05.ce ee. +s ach ameteials ices teh ate 653.1 2,742,907 58,651,915 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, SEX AND PROVINCE, JANUARY 29, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) Parcene acre 


Province and Sex Total ) Sa 12 ae RB eee 
Claimants] 2 or Over age Total 

Tea 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 20 Postal cle aente 

Cangdaman-mnosateds ote 782,542 |188,848 |111,011 |257,619 105,080 | 44,158 | 23,415 | 52,411 38.9 785,071 
Malet. eet inucee 616,304 |149,570 | 90,647 |216,398 | 85,053 | 31,431 | 14,526 | 28,679 42.6 623, 947 
WeMBe wg. ae es 0 166,238 | 39,278 | 20,364 | 41,221 | 20,027 | 12,727 8,889 | 23,732 25.3 161,124 
Newfoundland............ 36,693 | 7,299 | 5,512 | 17,652 | 3,122 1,196 601 1,311 82.5 34,845 
Males. cnateatosc rs 34,949 6,921 5,271 | 17,185 2,947 1,071 514 1,040 84.1 33,181 
Moemales. i toe seca 1,744 378 241 467 175 125 87 271 48,7 1,664 
Prince Edward Island.... 7,948 1,072 1,042 4,407 845 244 113 225 80.1 7,517 
Male. SS naneae 22 6,818 934 890 | 3,905 697 198 82 112 82.2 6,331 
Parialeyes a ijsieces: 1,130 138 152 502 148 46 31 113 67.6 1,186 
Nova Scotia notes 42,049 | 10,352 6,663 | 14,552 4,850 1,959 1,035 | 2,638 60.2 42,471 
Males wvarso eee 36,474 8,998 | 5,966 | 18,160 | 4,276 1,528 738 1,808 62.9 37,117 
WGIIAIO CRAY Ans sateen 5,575 1,354 697 1,392 574 431 297 830 42.7 5,354 
New Brunswick.......... 38,424 8,007 4,905 | 16,241 4,718 | 2,026 767 1,760 72.3 40,535 
MSG) era kes Ste ete 31,907 6, 808 4,165 | 14,028 3,923 1,442 463 1,078 76.0 33, 848 
Homaleworn. nore 6,517 1,199 740 | 2,213 795 584 304 682 54.4 6, 687 
Quebec resin isis: cdots 246,599 | 58,780 | 33,773 | 88,156 | 33,069 | 14,034 7,641 | 16,146 38.9 251,682 
Male en aenneerr s 196,529 | 47,258 | 28,403 | 70,633 | 26,800 | 10,180 4,818 8,437 42.4 204,398 
OIA} 9 7.575 2 es 50,070 | 11,522 5,370 | 12,523 6, 269 3,854 | 2,823 7,709 25.1 47,284 
OntarioWa Wen. tes 232,233 | 58,692 | 33,778 | 68,813 | 30,426 | 18,046 | 7,740 | 19,738 23.7 230, 662 
IMAIG I Khia 169,888 | 48,716 | 25,884 | 53,550 | 23,221 8,555 4,428 | 10,534 25.0 171,039 
Female 62,395 | 14,976 7,944 | 15,263 7,205 4,491 3,312 9,204 20.2 59,623 


31,613 | 8,094 | 4,774] 9,797 | 5,000} 1,792 651 | 1,505 37.1 31,630 
24,655 | 6,044] 3,660] 8,155 | 4,155} 1,365 379 897 42.6 23,760 
6,958 | 2,050] 1,114] 1,642 845 427 272 608 17.4 7,870 


26,085 | 6,103 | 3,792 | 8,828 | 4,441] 1,447 548 926 53.9 24,677 
21,388 | 4,832 | 3,075} 7,699 | 3,892 | 1,076 298 466 58.3 20,172 
4,747 | 1,271 717 | 1,129 549 371 250 460 33.8 4,505 


88,939 | 11,757 | 5,716 | 10,630 | 5,988 | 2,229 930 | 1,689 33.3 38,362 
30,707 | 9,405 | 4,656 | 8,866 | 4,926] 1,479 481 894 35.9 30,979 
8,232 | 2,352 | 1,060} 1,764 | 1,062 750 449 795 23.6 7,383 


81,959 | 18,692 | 11,056 | 23,543 | 12,621 | 6,185 | 3,389 | 6,473 30.9 82,690 
63,089 | 14,654 | 8,727 | 19,217 | 10,216 | 4,537] 2,325] 3,413 32.9 63, 122 
18,870 | 4,038 | 2,829 | 4,326] 2,405 | 1,648] 1,064] 3,060 24,1 19,568 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT 
BY PROVINCE, JANUARY, 1960 


Sourcz: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
at End of Month 
Province . Not 
Total Entitled : 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to ee Pending 
oft Benefit Reiekt 
Newfoundland. ods Se gus Biri chs 10,189 8,785 1,404 16,383 13,410 2,973 3,210 
Prince Edward Tsland. Mitdcnerisestk } 1,824 1,583 241 2,781 2,512 269 190 
NOVAESOOUA. a0 aippie ss dee ns nae. 16,250 13,618 2,632 21,083 18, 668 2,415 2,876 
New Brunswick i... = ...8sd.6. 0 ue: 13,150 10, 859 2,291 15,454 13,0385 2,419 3,352 
Ceaboe te sct nde mares eas sans. « 93,037 73,227 19,810 117,370 101,956 15,414 23,004 
Brice, Me 99,811 74,057 25,754 119,541 105,028 14,513 20,603 
BUSS 77 ore, Sie ai ee 12,974 10,298 2,676 15,822 13,629 2,193 2,672 
SAGEALOHOWHN.. 2c serewks foc c cet nes 9,566 7,909 1,657 11,395 9,714 1,681 2,371 
BE oO SG ee ee 17,363 18,213 4,150 19,287 16,810 2,477 4,288 
British Columbia: ................ 32,400 23,838 8,562 36,756 31,529 5,227 7,200 
Total, Canada, January 1960...) 306,564 237,387 69,177 375, 872 326,291 49,581 69, 766 
Total, Canada, December 1959) 441,645 338, 584 103,061 401,608 341,973 59,635 139,074 
Total, Canada, January 1959...) 317,533 238, 642 78,891 384, 587 333, 248 51,339 65, 673 
Total, Canada, January 1960.. 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 54,840. 


t In addition, 53,391 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,731 were special requests not granted and 1,269 
were appeals by claimants. There were 9,137 revised claims pending at the end of the month, 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


End of Total | Employed Claimants 
1959—D: ee ey bau sadseaViadeas awere 4,366,900 3,681,200 685, 700 
~~ es ona RIE EMT TOE SED 5. by wis eck ale Fi ue vin apo Hdl ay biaieiais oat 4,151,000 3,733,500 417,500 
Moo Si ie iW I Gece pang RRM 4,049,000 3,798,400 250,600 
OU SOA STL cascae, So Ot UREISRGY te Ea RIE I oe RR 4,028,000 3,826, 400 201, 600 
sig Rig a elaiasacauaia\nl wmenactaen 4,009,000 3,799,000 210,000 
cots... not SB ks Jie'aa 3 aaa a eco areneren 3,996,000 3,770,100 225,900 
oe Be Boe VGGBOdEIS dB ene eer» ACen otis 3,989,000 3,768,500 220,500 
coo © s0880 G6 Sc nt @Sipd Bae" SBSpB Ase oboo GaSsmpnenoncrd 3,919,000 3,639, 600 279, 400 
OOS. > $0 Sgn ORI BR ORNAPRBRBHEG adc cca ase Sr coenres nares eas 4,134,000 3,523,200 610,800 
Se > Senne aes Goce eer eee 4,239,000 3,472,100 766,900 
OSS TE 2) ° USER ASO Sage Seen ae en Cnene eee 4,248,000 3,452,000 796,000 
4,257,000 3,471,900 785,100 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-i—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
. Household | Commodi- 
. Total Food Shelter Clothing operation heed 
Services 
1954—Y Car é.c.cotahe onnsb adept: coat oats 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
1O5B == Oar sci cistel e's css aie peeaioe ices tae 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
19566—Niear.. aan sess Sects eters irae 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
LOST=“Y ear 5. fess 8s bape eters <ists Cee 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
1958-—Wears.. Aciie <-> «ha eee emg a ieee 125.1 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
{969-—Marohs icy. cas 858s pte iets 4a 125.5 120.0 140.3 109.4 122.3 133.4 
al Beenie ite SNe ae = said tye ABE 125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 133.7 
BY’. Sapte op ester eee erie a te Sete 125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 122.5 134.9 
TUN! iin te. Cateibinie moore sapsiastets 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 122.5 135.4 
Daly csctihec cnnseeeneee ac cectiones 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 122.7 134.9 
ATBUBE. fo: aotivcienyortnayanraariae patel 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 135.3 
September... ic. sete eneenieen oe 127.1 122.4 142.0 109.8 123.1 1385.2 
October. ssicciss erasers te eee 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 123.4 135.5 
Novem bet . isis. cdigstarsctetsl duetierente ae 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 123.5 136.9 
December... . ss :aaueneraaastes 84 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 123.7 136.8 
1960—January.. cic. <5,cne de ts dee ealee antes 127.5 121.6 142.8 110.2 123.3 136.9 
CDPUSPY ss 6s:-is:s acento iderteitaans 127.2 120.8 142.9 109.8 123.2 187.0 
Marchi. once cssticeenee meet 126.9 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1960 


(1949=100) 


Total Other 
Household| Commodi- 
Operation | ties & 


February | January | February 
1059 


Food Shelter | Clothing 


1960 1960 Services 

()8t. John’s, Nfld. 113.2 114.7 114.8 111.7 115.7 105.9 109.7 127.6 
Halifax 125.2 127.1 127.0 11755 134.3 119.0 129.6 139.6 
Saint John 127.0 129.1 129.1 122.6 133.5 117.4 124.6 143.4 
Montreal 126.2 127.8 127.5 126.3 144.9 103.8 118.9 187.4 
Ottawa 126.1 128.1 127.6 120.2 147.9 113.8 121.2 187.4 
Toronto 128.5 129.7 129.7 119.8 153.3 114.1 123.7 138.8 
Winnipeg 4 123.2 124.7 124.1 117.3 133.8 116.1 119.6 134.0 
Saskatoon-Regina 122.4 123.8 123.5 bb Ae 124.8 120.4 125.2 129.7 
Edmonton-Calgary 122.2 123.6 123.2 114.9 124.6 118.5 126.7 133.1 
Vancouver 127.7 129.3 129.1 122.8 138.6 114.8 134.6 136.7 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John's index on the base June 1951-100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
this series see page 542, May 1959 issue. 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-1960 


\ Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and = 
= Hee Ys Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning Strik a Work: a 
During Month| “27Us¢S an: DS Per Cent of 
or "Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
| | Working Time 
ODE IE Aare ciel iclee > qajeSis cicjale ese dont oe, 149 159 60, 090 1,875, 400 0,18 
TN Caos on GORA BOE Meee eee 221 229 88,680 1,246,000 0.11 
DE oe os Go doad aGuintS SeBEeE See 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
Dee os Ane cig Pag eee 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0,24 
wD wg * ol sBuycioeieiod See 202 217 99,872 2,386, 680 0.19 
Te EUR QAO CGY Gye de> Ac Go Se a eee 9 29 7,068 123,180 0.12 
IMEarChIMe Rte soils n tas cree she S ee das 16 31 20,973 95,430 0.10 
JASE ic>.. bn OOS OOO DOOR ACerS 12 22 8,747 72,430 0.07 
on, oS SS ar Oran 20 32 5,359 60,830 0.06 
(SURES SR Gn oe GOS AED COE ee: See eee 30 43 8,432 57,320 0.06 
aU Nias keh scope viescve Guapo od sisua ays * 26 42 41,417 685,510 0.65 
NSO.) jpbov. cer dos Gee Bee ee 28 47 38, 656 667,960 0.63 
H21 1G FY 02 lly A 15 33 30,076 282,490 0.27 
MRTEGUOR eee oui tbiscesr ste deces aes il 29 7,100 67,010 0.06 
CO e209) 9 ea an 8 18 4,392 59,740 0.06 
MEEERIOL TeRey Se hie cfsiisie s Sies Fae, +0888 13 22 3,836 56,050 0.05 
~ ; 2 GE eee 13 20 _ 8,531 58,440 0.06 
ee rey, Ne ee ac on cis dn ese evile dis 14 25 ~ 3,994 50,320 0.05 
* Preliminary 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


FEBRUARY 1960, BY INDUSTRY FEBRUARY 1960, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 

cl Man- Jurisdiction and Workers Man- 

a” eo te Roteel aye Lockouts | Involved} Days 
Logging................. 1 W 50 Newfoundlands cowwess 2c] see setae: |e ve sees eae locate 
Pass eR ee ois. Nnisic ee vole tae saiders veowc]esw cciepeds Prince Edward Island....)i.. :onee ditt. een ailieseenaee + 
Mining... 5 SOMES 1 50 50 Reve es at ARE 2 70 270 
VEO Kis slate) nis.5)-4) a)[(v..05je ofm mholeie IlaVad elaleintwiam'fereisteretslete tere 
Mastiabtariug eS 10 2,380 38,300 elec ty ee 3 i 74 368° 650 
Construction............ 9 1,193 oY 00S Ontario sour, (omer eee 12 1,783 10, 500 
Transportation, etc...... 2 290 200" Manitoba cscs saetier ot 5 292 2,640 
5 ngs Saskatchewan. ssaissif bate ay eremtatatofe tex o ehe,a Mietatale Hic tetate eae eer 
Public utilities.......... I aS 130 Alberta. . Ae Merestiine:s tontacries | ieodchac: 
PLTA OO athe aet + sais 058.0400 1 6 20 British Columbia. we 2 25 220 
RNa tte EN re er | (e ele.avevonaie'|lacs sie siaua/e.ereif v.wiese a'eieleiw'e Federal. . ; mits 1 40 40 
All industries....... 25 3,994} 50,320 Alljurisdictions.....] 25 3,994} 50,320 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
FEBRUARY 1960 


(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Starting 
_ 4 Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union Liles ft mh ES 
sat ye) ‘ermina- 
Location tae eta q| tion Date Ronit 

ManuractuRING— 

Food and Beverages— 

Brandon Packers, Packinghouse Workers Loc 100 100 100 | Feb. 29 |Wages~ 

Brandon, Man. 255 (AFL-CIO/CLC) sas EES tet 

Rubber Products— 

General Tire and Rubber Co., |Rubber Workers Loc, 455 359 720 | 1,080 | Jan. 29 |Disciplinary suspension of 

Welland, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 3 {some workers~Return of 
workers. 

Textile Products— 

Dominion Textile Mills, Textile Federation 1,725 | 36,330 |164,790 | Sep. 28 |Wages~ 13c an hour over 2 

Magog, Que. N (CCCL) (85) Feb. 13 |years of which 10c an hour 
is retroactive to June 1958 
excluding strike period. 

ConstRuUCTION— 

Hamilton Contractors, Carpenters Loe. 18 950 | 8,550 | 59,850 Nov. 13 |Wages~30c an hour in- 

Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 12 |crease, an additional 5c an 
hour May 1, 1960, a further 
18c May 1, 1961; contract 
to run to April 30, 1962. 

Foundation Company of Canada,|I.B.E.W. Loc. 735 115 | 2,010 | 3,930} Jan. 4 Hours~ 

Thompson, Man. (AFL-CIO/CLC) © geil PPS re Ve Te eer ee 

TRANSPORTATION, ETC.— 

Transportation— 

Overland Express Co,, Teamsters Loc. 879 (CLC) 250 250 250 | Feb. 5 |Change in pay period 

Various points South-Western Feb. 8 |~Return of workers, 


Ontario. 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1959, BY GROUP OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Cause 


Striking Against or Stepping on Objects............... 
Struck by— 
(a) (Auack Machinery, Cranes, etc...............00-- 
PEI MCRUAT DV CRIGIOR 2% +5 ss s:c\pseictio'einje 10s 0s sie sence. 5:8 
Die ODI BCUSE i. Shalcet > ce nes cece oes vedere 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehicles, etc... 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, ete.................. 
Falls ips— 
(a) re RRL VOLES 21), pciclais afosiels clots «civ we atee'eye « 
Mi ODA PFONE WUC VEIS ooo oe hee 10s + sacle s le siniee wide 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes, Explosions.... 
patos Absorptions, Asphyxiation and Industrial 


Bwleteleipiste vies ea eiea sss ieee ccs tense ecevaemdeacs 


Total, Fourth Quarter—1959.................. 
Total, Fourth Quarter—1958.................. 


n 
i=i 
alos 
ep 2 Sus 
g > [4 
2 Selves) 8) s ses 3 
=] wlgaze| 8| 815 1 Se 
Z| sleeper a |S] 3 (288) 2/8/8132 
42 & | 4 a Lo] SL Sis 
| #lgc|so| 3) 2] 3 lead) 3| 2/5/3132 
q_/41& ja |}alola ia HlBl/al}P]aA 
Foon oe aera eh | REL ROR. LMI, 254; UT SE aR 1 
BF nici! Balls dorcitencech 1 3 A re ee” eee ee 7 
wise! dha linde-ate ee 3 4 BL ca coke <pyah date ideas ae 16 
4 | 20 12 5 5 1 2 ee seer 2 51 
5 Lhe 4 2] 10 2 2 1 27 
13 4}. 4 5 | 19 20 1 1 67 
cafes doa val Glag heehee afecfefegee|= ‘j 
hs Da 2 2 8 2 4] Deen ate tals cot eaet 20 
4 1 Doky ..atdste sits) emoel ere 1 8 
aE Ne pave ithe “are al Caran 4 5 2 Lith er edhncer|ay. oh staal eagle 
Beka: lle ajaca lieder e'l asovata astarve tate rain tena Th lasses Seek ene 2 
asi Malllcte a ell areas 1 1 2 aD yates Real eamen teers 5 
24 | 32 5 | 35 | 34 | 69 5 44 Dit ete BPS, ARGO 
24 | 38 3 }115 | 39 | 53 6 43 9 1] 18 }....) 349 


TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1959 


Ont. 


BY PROVINCES AND GROUPS OF 


Industry Nfid.|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Man. |Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | N.W.T.|Total 
PRGTAPEUHEOUMM ta. Peciaee se else | ete occas cle|leceesfsease. 1 14 2 1 5 © vee see 24 
Lotet ne Sadness Veoh \ic. c.|scck. 1 5 BY fave naniticepackinaaste 21 32 
rene and Trapping 2 1. eeeeelh.. Sie? RISE | Ba aes 2 5 
Mining and paerrying.. A allrsss iss 3 10 Birla et 4 12 35 
Manufacturing. . 1 1 8 13 1 RY Np 1 7 34 
Construction 3 1 17 21 1 5 10 4 69 
one Utilities J 9220 aah i ata Bett 2 A Wecatee:s 2 5 

rtati ti m- 

ee 5 | 9 14 tee edie yee Sale GRIN 7 44 
EAS MMR eae, Cac|ise css | cece se[veves. 1 Pecipic EAS. ts Sora ates 1 3 

Finance... ml apt WE 2S SL deg dle «tee of aearerase g [ards soap aratgrnnd [lls teary lDakvparalene a eat ste ieee es ea 
action as SNM ebealitacaate ohaueat a. oF leant = 1 i 1 1 5 Fam | I Sotho 8 

ROCESS SE see ss es elds ccpnlineiccelssi|'s ye tisafipie sonia aued.e| oy -eie] ihqaes tertuferseespesne: pepefereess 

12 9 49 75 11 10 27 OO! lee ence 259* 


* Of this total 160 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the Board 
Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 99 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour market 
situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local market conditions 
based on an appraisal of the situation in each 
area. In considering each category, it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind the marked seasonal 
fluctuations in labour requirements in Canada. 
Labour surpluses are consistently highest in 
each year from December to March and lowest 
from July to October. 


The criteria on which this 
system is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on 
file with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 9.9, 11.9 or 13.9 
per cent, depending on the size and character 
of the area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, but less than 10.0; 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the area. 


Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupations. 
The situation usually exists when the ratio of 
applications for employment on file with NES 
to paid workers, including those looking for 
jobs, is more than 1.9 or 2.4 per cent, but less 
than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market con- 
ditions at local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the local 


classification 


offices of the National Employment Service. 
This information is supplemented by reports 
from field representatives of the Department 
of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 
about employment prospects in their companies, 
statistical reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and relevant reports from other 
federal government departments, from provin- 
cial and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 


The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply 
that labour is a commodity and subject to the 
same kind of demand and supply factors oper- 
ative in other markets. 


To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not 
meant to indicate the importance of an area 
to the national economy. The key to this 
grouping is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 333. 


The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boun- 
daries of these areas coincide with the district 
serviced by the respective local office or offices 
of the National Employment Service. In a 
number of cases, local office areas have been 
amalgamated and the names used include 
several other local office areas, as follows: 
Farnham-Granby includes Cowansville; Mont- 
real includes Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. 
Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, 
Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; Gaspe in- 
cludes Causapscal, Chandler, Matane and New 
Richmond; Quebec North Shore includes La 
Malbaie, Forestville, Sept Iles and Baie Co- 
meau; Sherbrooke includes Magog; Trois 
Riviéres includes Louiseville; Toronto includes 
Long Branch, Oakville, Weston and Newmar- 
ket; Sudbury includes Elliot Lake; Niagara 
Peninsula includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; Van- 
couver-New Westminster includes Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 

The 110 labour market areas covered in this 
analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada. 


Explanatory Notes to “Current Labour Statistics” 


(a} These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the civilian 
non-institutional population of working age. (About 30,000 households chosen by area sampling 
methods in approximately 110 different areas in Canada are visited each month). The civilian 
labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional population 14 years of age and over 
that had jobs or that did not have jobs and was seeking work during the survey week. 


(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude. registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as possible, 


persons who have secured work on their own since registration. 


Nevertheless, the figures 


inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left the labour 
force by the time the count is made. On the other hand, not all the persons who are looking for 


work register at employment offices. 
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OCCUPATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 
in the 


“CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS’ SERIES 


This Series is prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour to help young people choose a career, and as an aid to those 
engaged in vocational guidance work. Each booklet covers an occupation or 
occupational field, outlining the kind of work done, the preparation and training 
needed, how to enter the occupation, career opportunities and employment outlook. 


MONOGRAPHS 


TITLE Catalogue No. 
ae amnenterrel 957 said. brsiue.cs «+6 setnaceeeral . od. de L43-0157 
*2, Bricklayers and Stone-Masons, 1954................... 143-0254 
SemaBcerer Onder ees tl, wer... laa? as a Yi L43-0354 
MTPATIVOU ROT ee ees oe ets so os 1) UO! | ene 43-0457 
*5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter, 1957............ L43-0557 
PoonecteVMetal Worker,.1954...05..000c0ccceceneccerceers L43-0654 
MMMENCEMBCIAT EL ODA a, nicchFaregyaiay: © sss ls «+ os +o 0» sgteem es L43-0754 
8 Machinist and Machine Operators (Metal), 1958......... 43-0858 
Roumeatinewirades PLOS 7s. nivs so .cka sce ew eee cee. L43-0957 
*10) Motor’Vehicle Mechanice; 1957... os ac. qe dytoma ble se «os L43-1057 
MBO vOMOUr ING JOOS He, Od oe ccc ade oes mateo 143-1158 
eromoocial worker) 1957. 25001 Deol... auldenel nsw. Ube L43-1257 
MN WEy CUT OMS, eee rene ete. ons cs Gi fis nw's a ages ae ome L43-1358 
Bier OSCUDATONS, LOOT. tac css sen cupe ete meen poe 43-1457 
PD OUNCEMOLKETS, 1904.6 4:5, c:f40 +10 « scce ne ue tee ohne L438-1557 
*16 Technical Occupations in Radio and Electronics, (being 
Reve aaat.b Wolke: wotel. >.> dudlagets - eee wat L43-16 
17 Forge Shop Occupationsy 1959... ...........5-205 0 seen L43-1759 
Lea ool andubDie! Makers, 1959)... .. ssieeitles som ok ash ee 143-1859 
MOmirailway Onrecrs 1954 ee ose occ. cee oo.eras o essllenwilelds s foul L43-1954 
*20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, 1953 (one 
Peet ree te ES S0 doh a Ken gop sis: pet's en helenae © met awe 143-2053 
36 Hospital Workers (Other than Professional), 1954....... L43-3654 
PMG TIC IESTINATIS LOD D goa) cvclcucvecs hfs 0h sie asic «bates Sis oe ee L43-3755 
BES CLC MOOR ait fe sol ors c6 ln} 5 sud) o tiuele ayeoghe win ake «wast s L43-3855 
*39 Careers in Home Economics, 1956..............---.+++ L43-3956 
40 Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing Industry, 1956. 43-4056 
eae Carecrs in Construction; 1957)...........-..602-ee8 ees L43-4157 , 
42 Medical Laboratory Technologist, 1957................ L43-4257 
*43 Careers in Meteorology, 1958............eeeceeeeeees L43-4358 
Sms retain OS) ON cae ascGa ercs «soe? ole «41.4005 sos pW iene amnnsscysiings L43-4459 
45 Physical and Occupational Therapist, 1959............. L43-4559 


All monographs in the “Canadian Occupations” series are priced at 10 cents per 
copy, with the exception of Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, which is 
25 cents. A discount of 25 per cent is allowed on quantities of 100 or more of 
the same title. 

Send remittance by cheque or money order, made payable to the Receiver 
General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada. 

School guidance counsellors should inquire from their provincial Department 
of Education for supplies. 


FILMSTRIPS 


*The Department of Labour, in collaboration with the National Film Board, 
has prepared a number of occupational filmstrips based on titles in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series. Titles covered to date are indicated by an asterisk. Monographs 
20-35 have been covered in two filmstrips, entitled Careers in Natural Science and 
Careers in the Engineering Profession. 

Filmstrips are priced at $1.50 each and may be purchased from the National 


Film Board, Box 6100, Montreal. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 


The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents. (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 


Proportion of Married Women in Canada’s 
Female Labour Force. 

Canadian Labour Papers on Microfilm in 
Department of Labour Library. 

Salaries and Qualifications of Women Teaching 
in Canadian Universities. 

Women Workers’ Opportunities and Needs. 

Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French), 25 cents a copy. 

Provincial Minimum Wage Orders: A Survey 
of Rates and Related Provisions. (English 
or French). 20 cents a copy. 

Number of Workers Covered by Pension Plans. 

Rehabilitation Services in Canada. 

Vocational Training for Girls and Women. 
(English), 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 


(Covers fiscal year ending March 81). 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year). 


Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials, 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements). 
Provides in convenient form the test of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 


Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 

An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound volume. 

Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occupational wage rates and 
standard hours of work in most industries. 
Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupation are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 

The information is available in two ways: 

1—Through a subscription to a loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available from, March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume. 
(Bilingual). 

2—In paper bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 

One dollar a copy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 cents acopy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 

Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 

25 cents a copy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 
25 cents a copy. (English or French). 


Provisions for Income Security in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries. 
25 cents a copy. (English). 


(List Continued on next page) 
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